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SUMMER SCHOOL SUGGESTIONS 


Christian Living Series 
By LALA C. PALMER and LEON C. PALMER 


In this Series there are books for 
the quarter covering the months of 
July, August, and September that 
are especially suitable for Summer 
Schools or Daily Vacation Schools. 
Children will delight in the inter- 
esting stories and the beautiful 
lithographed pictures accompany- 
ing the stories. 


“We heartily approve the aim 
of this series of courses and com- 
mend the ingenious manner in 
which it is published, making it 
readily adaptable to a large or 
small, loosely or departmentally 
graded Church School or Vacation 
School.”,—The Church News 
(Diocese of Pa.) 


What a Churchman 
Ought to Know 


By BISHOP WILSON 


A CHURCHMAN 
OUGHT 
TO KNOW 


/ FRANK E, WHSON, DD: 
Dake flee Creme 


“Tf you are seeking a 
study course for ‘between 
seasons’ you will find 
What aChurchman Ought 
to Know, by Bishop Wil- 
son, an excellent source 
book. It gives material for 
five very worthwhile ses- 
sions,’ —- Ada Loaring- 
Clark in “The Living 
Church.” 


Cloth, 40 cts.; Paper, 25 ets. 


KINDERGARTEN 


BOOK 4—My Book of the Good 
God and His Good Children 


BOOK 8—The Good tChids 
Book 
25 ets. each 


FIRST YEAR PRIMARY 


Fourth Quarter Leaflets—How 
God Helps us 


FIRST YEAR JUNIOR 
Fourth Quarter Leaflets—Depend- 


able Citizens 


Leaflets, per set, 25 cts.3 
cover, 5 ets. 


A Treasure Hunt for Boys and 
Girls of the Episcopal Church 


By ELIZABETH P. FRAZIER 


This “project” or game lends itself admirably to Summer School work. 
It is a source of entertainment as well as definite instruction. Each pupil may 
be given a set of the blank ruled sheets to complete, or the sheets may be dis- 
tributed among a group of young folks. They will enjoy hunting up answers or, 
perhaps, finding out for themselves how much they have remembered from 
lessons already learned. Paper, 25 cts. 
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Church Kalendar 
ih 


MAY 

10. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
17. Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after Easter. 
18, 19, 20. Rogation Days. 
21. Ascension Day (Thursday.) 
24. Sunday after Ascension. 
31. Whitsunday. (Pentecost.) 

—¢—— 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
MAY 


19. Conventions of Connecticut, Rhode Island. 
Council of Eau Claire. 


19-20. Convention of Erie. Council of South- 
western Virginia. 


20. Conventions of Western Massachusetts, 
Western New York. Synod of Spring- 
field. 


24-29. Episcopal Social Work Conference. 


26. Conventions of Long Island, New Hamp- 
shire. 


26-27. Convention .of Minnesota. 
——@e——_- 


RELIGIOUS RADIO PROGRAMS 
Compiled by NCIC News Service 


The following is a list of important national 
religious programs for the coming week. The 
time in each case is Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


MAY 


15. CommMEMORATION OF JOINT ANNIVERSARIES 
OF THE IssUANCE OF THE “RECONSTRUCT- 
ING THE SociAL Orper” AND “THE Con- 
DITION OF Lasor” ParpaLt ENcYCLICALS— 
Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmeideler, O.S.B., Di- 
rector of the Rural Life Bureau, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference—‘‘National 
Farm and Home Hour.” 1:30-2:30 p.m. 
WJZ and NBC Network. Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, Director, Social Ac- 
tion Department, N.C.W.C. 8:30-9:00 
p.m. WJZ and NBC Network. 


16. Rexricion 1n THE News—Dr. Walter Van 
Kirk. 6:45-7:00 v.m. WEAF and NBC 
Network. ; 

Tue Messace or Israrr—Rabbi Irving F. 
Reichert, Temple Emanu-el, San Francisco. 


7:30-8:00 p.m. WJZ and NBC Network. 


17. Tue Rapio Purritr—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
Subject: ‘Replenishment of Soul.” 10: 00- 
10:30 a.m. WABC and CBS Network. 

Cuurcn or THE Atr—Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, 
Executive Secretary, Board of American 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
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of America. 10:00-10:30 a.a. WABC and 
CBS Network. 

Sunpay Forum—Dr. Ralph Sockman. Sub- 
ject: “The Cost of Convictions.” 1:30- 
2:00 p.m. WJZ and NBC Network. 

CuurcH or THE Artr—Most Rev. George 
Dy Leech, Bishop of Harrisburg (Catholic). 
Subject: The Anniversary of the Papal En- 
cyclicals. 1:00-1:30 p.m. WABC and CBS 
Network. 

Nationa Vesprrs—Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Subject: ‘‘Putting Manhood First.’ 
4:00-4:30 p.m. WJZ and NBC Network. 

Carnoric Hour—Very Rey. Thomas S. Con- 
lon, O.P. Subject: “The Tribute of the 
Heart.” 6:00-6:30 p.m. WEAF and NBC 
Network. 


19. Mip-wrerxk Hymn Sinc—Dr. Arthur Billings 
Hunt, Baritone—Director; Katherine Pal- 
mer, Soprano; Joyce Allmand, Contralto; 


John Jameson, Tenor. 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
WEAF and NBC Network. 


20. Homrspun—Dr. William Hiram Foulkes. 
11:15-11:30 a.m. WJZ and NBC Net- 
work. 

EVERY WEEKDAY MORNING 
Morninc Dervorions—Different clergymen 


cefficiating. 8:00-8:15 a.m. WJZ and NBC 
Network. 


—_——e_—_ 
CATHOLIC CONGRESS CYCLE 
OF PRAYER 
MAY 


25. Community of St. Saviour, San Francisco. 

26. Convent St. Anne, Arlington Heights, Boston. 

27. St. James’ Church, Long Branch, N. J. 

282 ey eel e Church, Westchester, New York 
ity. 

29. Menygas of St. John the Baptist, Ralston, 


30. St. Stephen’s Church, Plainfield, N. J. 


Clerical Changes 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Evans, Rev. Tueropore H., formerly rector 
of Christ Church, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; is rector of 
Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn. Address, 53 
Wall St. 

Martin, Rey. Jackson A., formerly curate 
of Grace Church, White Plains, N. Y.; is rector 
of St. John’s (Church; Delhi Ne Y. ((A.)), as of 
May Ist. 

Prraum, Rev. ALExANpvER E., formerly rec- 
tor of the Church of the Good Shepherd, East 
Chicago, Ind. (N.I.); is in charge of St. Bon- 
iface Church, Chilton, Wis. (F.L.). Address, 210 
N. Madison St. 

Unperwoop, Rev. Erwin Freperic, former- 
ly assistant at Zion Church, Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y.; began his new duties at Calvary Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (P.), on May Ist. Address, 315 
Shady Ave. 

Sse 


RESIGNATION 


Dossin, Rev. Hucu A., after twenty-three 
years of service, has resigned as headmaster of 
Paterson School, Legerwood, N. C. (W.N.C.). 
He is succeeded by Mr. George F. Wiese, a ment- 
ber of the Church Army. 


—_@——_ 


ORDINATIONS 


Priest 
Oxu1o—The Rev. Joun P. Craine was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop Rogers of 
Ohio in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, April 25th. 
The ordinand was presented by the Rev. James 
R. Colby, and the Rey. Dr. Herman S. Sidener 
preached the sermon. 


Dracons 
Daritas—CLarENCE R. Haven, Jr., was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Moore of Dallas in St. 
John’s Chapel of the Seabury-Western Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill., April 22d. The candidate was 
presented by the Rey. Dr. Frederick C. Grant, and 
the bishop preached the sermon. 


Marauetre—RocGer SHERMAN, JR., was or- 
dained to the diaconate by Bishop Ablewhite of 
Marquette in St. Alban’s Church, Manistique, 
Mich., April 19th. The Rev. Thomas Foster 
preached the sermon. The candidate is in charge 
cf the church in Manistique, and associated mis- 


sions. Address, 513 Oak St., Manistique, Mich. 
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IS HERE 
WITH A 
WELCOME FOR YOU 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


NaturE and Neptune will try 
to outdo us in playing the 
season's host, but our chef is 
more than a match for them. 


The health baths, sunny 
Ocean Decks, seaside 
lounges, concerts and varied 
amusements will help make 
the pleasantest moments 


those spent within these 


friendly beachfront hotels. 


Yet Nature and Neptune 
have a lot to offer too. Warm 
sunshine basks on the beach 
at our door. Fashion blooms 
along the Boardwalk. Riding, 
cycling and golf are sporting 
a lively season. Why miss it? 
It all costs surprisingly little 
at these seaside hotels. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. 
The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 
as to what shall be published. Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


The German Church Situation 


O THE EDITOR: I have read with in- 

terest the correspondence of Bishop 
Herzog and Dr. Leiper as bearing on the 
German Church situation. May I, as one 
who was reared in the German Church, 
but has been twice as long a resident and 
student in America, comment on the same? 
America is at present subjected to a wave 
of anti-Germanism too sadly reminiscent of 
the World War. The simple fact that the 
Third Reich is the product of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the post-war policies of the 
neighbors of Germany, and that the situa- 
tion in the German Church is the result of 
historic causes is ignored among us. The 
world is critical of Germany. But there is 
neither light nor help in criticism. 

The first thesis, that the German Nazi 
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state was evolved in Germany because of 
the insane policies pursued by the former 
Allied and Associated Powers from 1918 
and thereafter surely needs no elaboration. 
Prof. Keynes of London warned “The 
Tiger” and his confréres that the concepts 
of Versailles would ruin first Germany and 
next the world. And that the twenty mil- 
lions of Germans sentenced to death at 
Versailles should become belligerent mem- 
bers of a party that promised them room for 
existence ought to surprise no one. In such 
a struggle for life, it is not to be expected 
that parlor etiquette should prevail. Let the 
critic of the NSDAP search his memory for 
evidence that he protested the insane pro- 
gram which produced the Third Reich. 
Otherwise he may prepare for the inevitable 
world war and the unknown—perhaps Com- 
munism—beyond its hell. 


Church Services 


ILLINOIS 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. Wiri1am Brewster Stosxopr, Rector 
Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7: 30-8: 30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrrey FATHErs 


Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Evening Prayer and Benediction, 7:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 7, 8; Thurs. and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Cathedral Heights 
New York City 
Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion, 9: 30, Chil- 
dren’s Service. 10, Morning Prayer. 11, Holy Com- 
munion and Sermon. 4, Evening Prayer and Sermon. 
W eek-days: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
Days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer. 
5, Evening Prayer (choral). Organ Recital, Satur- 
days, 4:30. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donrcan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
9:30 a.m., Children’s Service and Church 
School. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon. 
8:00 p.m., Choral Evensong and Sermon. 
Thursdays and Holy Days 


00 m., Holy Communion. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rev. Ror.ir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4. p.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 
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NEW YORK—Continued 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic S. Freminc, D.D., Rector 
Sundays 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street ; 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8 a.m. Holy Communion. 
9:30 and 11 a.m. Junior Congregation. 


11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvirte M. Witttams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 
Vespers, with Address and Benediction, 8. 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8, and 9:30. 
Confessions: Thursdays, 4:30 to 5:30; Fridays, 

7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 

Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m. High Mass and 
Sermon, 11 a.m. Evensong and Devotions, 4 p.m. 

Daily: Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thursday 
and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5, and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E, Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Roru, Dean 
Sunday Masses, 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:15-5:00, 7:15-8:00. 
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Second, the Church: Americans are do- 
ing their brethren in Germany a poor serv- 
ice by blanket criticism of the German gov- 
ernment and its policies concerning the re- 
ligious situation. Imagine, merely, the con- 
verse, that Germans were posing as Critics 
of the attitude of our government toward . 
our Churches! The bases are utterly differ- 
ent from our own, so that our people are 
unprepared to understand what is happen- 
ing there. The German Church was or- 
iginated from above, centered in ecclesiasti- 
cal princes and the secular lords. It is not, 
even yet, the body of believers, it is the 
system of doctrine as expressed for organ- 
ization in the hierarchy. Cuius regio, eius 
religio has still its effect across the centuries. 
The German people have silently but cer- 
tainly separated themselves from the Church. 
Evidences, long unheeded, are the great 
atheistic movements over wide areas of 
Germany, the neglect of the Church by the 
educated and cultured groups, as already 
indicated by Schiller and his contemporaries, 
the meager attendance at worship services 
in great sections (so that in the extreme 
cases it becomes a question if services will 
be held. If fewer than three persons appear, 
the Sunday service is omitted). The clergy, 
secure in position, favored in salaries, an- 
ticipating fine retirement pensions, have car- 
ried forward—with notable exceptions—the 
tradition of the privileged official classes, to 
the alienation of the people. Further, the 
division of the Church into regional entities 
has hindered the integration of the totality 
of German religious interests. Again, the 
German Church has failed to keep pace 
with modern ideology. Its preaching is still 
couched—with fine exceptions—in medieval 
thought-forms.' The Church, in brief, too 
secure for its spiritual good, has not kept 
step with the evolution of German life. 

Third, American critics seem unaware 
of the drift, increasingly noticeable among 
us, toward a totalitarian state. Dr. J. H. 
Oldham’s little book Church, Community, 
and State ought to be read by every Amer- 
ican toward an understanding of our 
Church and of present Germany. Too many 
imagine that America still exists in splendid 
isolation. The Church, here and every- 
where, will either undergo profound re- 
adjustment in organization, philosophy, and 
methodology, or it will go the way of the 
Russian Church. Our best thought might be 
most profitably employed in this realm. 
Germany is merely farther along the way. 
We could learn invaluable lessons, if only 
we ceased to play the rédle of the Pharisee. 
Incidentally, the German-Faith group will 
probably be a blessing in. disguise to the 
orthodox Church, in the manner of self- 
examination and stimulation. In the pres- 
ence of her domestic rivals (the State and 
“New-Heathenism’’) and before her foreign 
zealous but unwise friends, the German 
Church might well say: “If God will spare 
me from my friends I can easily take care 
of my enemies.” 


(Rev.) Joun F. C. GREEN. 
McKeesport, Pa. 


———_@—__. 


“Who Gave What” 


ey THE EDITOR: Dean Day’s letter in 
the issue of May 2d strikes a sympa- 
thetic note in me. I agree with both him 
and the Rey. William M. Hay that there 
ought to be more publicity about the gifts 
of our people and an annual printed state- 
ment of who gave what. I too can cite the 
Roman Catholic Church. My parish church 
is across the street from one. They publish 
a list annually of what each person has 
given. I know of a Methodist church that 
sends out such a list quarterly, telling the 


(Continued on page 642) 
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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


Church Institutions for Children 


children in your diocese? If so do you know how it is run 

and whether its standards are as high as they ought to be? 
Or do you assume that because it has substantial brick build- 
ings and puts out an attractive annual report it is a worthy 
institution of which the Church may be proud? 

One of the chief concerns of the Department of Christian 
Social Service in recent years has been the raising of the 
standards of our Church institutions for children. A tremen- 
dous amount of progress has been made along these lines, but 
there is much that still remains to be done. 

Thanks to the work of the Child Welfare League of 
America there is no longer any uncertainty as to what should 
be included in the whole matter of standards for child care. 
These do not stop with such obvious needs as food, clothing, 
and shelter. They go on to include modern sanitation, ade- 
quate lighting, proper heating, healthful ventilation, and a 
host of other important matters. Clothing must not only be 
appropriate for the particular season but must also belong to 
the individual child. The day of uniforms for orphanage chil- 
dren to distinguish them from their fellows in the public 
schools is gone—or ought to be. 

Above all, one must never forget that any Church institu- 
tion is primarily concerned with human beings. The main 
purpose of an orphanage is not to show a favorable annual re- 
port but to train the children within its walls for Christian 
citizenship. For this the members of boards of managers of 
child-caring institutions need constantly to be reminded that 
their interest should lie in progressive and not static standards, 
and should be definitely pointed to the moulding of the char- 
acter of the children entrusted to them. 


I: THERE a Church orphanage or a home for dependent 


HARLOTTE cannot remember when she was taken to 
the Youngsville Orphanage because she was only twenty 
months old at the time, but she has vivid memories of the 
ancient building, once an educational institution, which housed 
between 150 and 200 children. Charlotte does, however, have 
a vivid memory of the daily fear of being whipped. In«fact, 
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she recalls particularly her resentment at being constantly 
forced to do things. Directions were invariably given by com- 
mand and never by request or by suggestion. She has a very 
keen memory of being slapped by the superintendent, a stal- 
wart man, because once she ran down the hall and slammed 
the door. 

Children from the Youngsville Orphanage attend the pub- 
lic school, and by the time Charlotte was in the third grade 
she became very conscious of being an “orphanage girl.” Chil- 
dren from the orphanage daily took cold lunches to school, 
whereas the other children had money with which to buy hot 
lunches. Soon the former learned to group themselves together 
on the school grounds because they felt they were not wanted 
by the others. Charlotte, however, was lucky because at the 
age of eleven she was “adopted out” by a childless couple of 
over sixty whom she had seen exactly once before she went 
off with them. 

What is to be said of such an institution as that in which 
Charlotte had to spend some of the most impressionable years 
of her life? Even today such conditions may be found in insti- 
tutions that have not kept pace with progress in the field of 
child welfare—even institutions under the aegis of the Church. 
In other words, what was considered a perfectly adequate 
method of running an orphanage in 1906, was out of date by 
1926, and is a hopeless anachronism in 1936, 


HE most important single element in any Church institu- 

tion and particularly in those for children is the personnel 
of the staff. This involves not only the question of training and 
experience but the love of children, the understanding of chil- 
dren, and a fine adaptability to a progressive standard of child 
care. Mere good will and a vague desire to be helpful can 
never do a thorough job in what is increasingly becoming a 
technical field. In the life of the Church we have often been 
tempted to feel that Mrs. Smith would make a good superin- 
tendent of a home for children, merely because she is a widow 
of a priest; or that Miss Jones would be a’good assistant for 
her, merely because she was one of many children herself. 
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ISS ARTLEY had an assured position teaching at the 

junior college in Xonda, and received a fair salary. She 
had no one dependent upon her and she loved children. So she 
decided to adopt one. 

It was good luck for her that a chance inquiry led her to 
St. Bridget’s Shelter for Unfortunate Girls. Here she saw a 
blue-eyed baby girl, exactly one month old. The baby was 
healthy, normal, appealing. 

“That’s just exactly the sort of a youngster I want to 
adopt. Where can I find one like her?” 

“Oh,” answered the matron, “‘you can have this one.” 

“But,” queried the incredulous Miss Artley, “Her mother 
would never let her go!” 

“Yes, she would!” responded the matron. “‘She’s a sinner, 
and we made her give the baby to us. We always do.” 

“Well,” gasped the teacher, “when can I come and get 
her?” 

“You look like a good woman. Take her along right now. 
But remember!”’—and the matron became quite emphatic— 
“Remember to bring back her clothes. We give you the baby, 
but we don’t give you her clothes!” 

And with such an investigation of her future surroundings 
- the baby was taken to her new home. 

Yes, the clothes were returned! But what of the children 
who are “adopted out” by such haphazard methods? 


E HASTEN to explain that the above examples, 

though actual ones, are not taken from the records of 
Church institutions. We do not believe they could happen at 
any of the 77 children’s homes maintained by the Episcopal 
Church—tertainly we hope not. 

Be it said to the honor and credit of the Department of 
Christian Social Service that it has consistently urged that 
any institution giving care to children in the name of the 
Episcopal Church, whether it be a diocesan or parochial insti- 
tution, should not be content merely to reach the standards 
of physical, mental, and emotional care upheld by other insti- 
tutions, but that it should definitely surpass them. As long ago 
as 1922 Mrs. John M. Glenn made the statement, oft-quoted 
since, “The Church has a plus to add to social work.” Yet 
upon his visit to a well-known Church children’s home, Fr. 
Barnes, then executive secretary of the Department, was 
shocked to hear a board member say, “Our pride has always 
been in our hardwood floors.’’ One would rather expect that 
in a Christian institution their pride would be in their 
children. 

It must be said, however, that in some instances those 
responsible for child-care institutions of the Church take an 
attitude of aloofness from the broad stream of child welfare 
work in America, which, if it became vocal, might be ex- 
pressed something like this: “We are a Church institution. 
Therefore, we are superior to these merely secular institu- 
tions. We not interested in new methods. Why should our 
superintendent be sent to the state conference of social work? 
Why should our board members bother to attend these re- 
gional conferences of the Child Welfare League? We are a 
Church institution and we have our own methods and ideals.” 
Such an attitude is not typical of Church institutions, but it 
does exist, often in most unexpected places. 

It is right that a Church institution should have its own 
ideals, but it has much to learn from the methods of agencies 
not primarily religious that have devoted years of study to 
this subject. The Child Welfare League of America is the 


effective association of child-caring agencies and institutions 
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which exist to promote the finest possible standards of child 
care. Membership therein is not a nominal matter; it is open 
only to agencies or institutions with highest standards and, if 
they drop below these standards, they would lose their mem- 
bership. Yet in the list in the current Living Church Annual 
(pp. 127-131) only four of the 77 child-caring institutions 
of the Episcopal Church are credited as belonging to the 
Child Welfare League. Naturally, this does not imply that 
the remaining 73 are all below standard—many of them are 
doubtless eligible—but it does indicate a certain indifference 
to that type of cooperation which leads to increasingly fine 
standards. 


HAT is the nature of the plus that the Church has to 

add to social work in the field of child care? Certainly 
in the institutional field, it does not refer to any magic sub- 
stitute for comfortable housing, a balanced diet, satisfactory 
clothing, or sound emotional attitudes. On the contrary, it 
should be something added to all of these. 

The plus that the Church has to offer is the giving to the 
children under her care of a compelling consciousness of God, 
a love of Our Lord, and a lasting appreciation and practising 
knowledge of His religion. Most of our child-caring institu- 
tions are doing these things. Those that are doing it most 
effectively are the ones that are doing it definitely as a plus, 
over and above the maintenance of standards that compare 
favorably with those of the most progressive institutions 
maintained by state, civic, or private charity. Are the institu- 
tions for child care in your diocese of this calibre? 


——————o>—__—_ 
The Religious Census 


AST WEEK we called attention to the omission of pro- 

vision for the decennial religious census in the appropria- 

tion bill for the Department of Commerce. In response to a 

letter on that subject, the Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary 
of Commerce, writes: 

“In answer to your letter of April 23d, urging that the 
Bureau of the Census arrange to take the 1936 decennial census 
of religious bodies, I am pleased to inform you that I am call- 
ing this matter to the attention of the proper committees in 
Congress and hope that arrangements can be effected so that 
appropriations may be made available to the Census Bureau 
for this purpose. I sincerely hope that it will be possible to 
arrange for the census for this year, so as not to destroy the 
decennial comparability of the data which have been assem- 
bled for the years 1906, 1916, and 1926.” 

A letter to your Congressmen and Senators would help to 
show them that Churchmen are interested in provision for 
an accurate periodic survey of the religious state of the nation. 


“The Temporal Interests of Man” 


URING the past few years, many people, including even 

some devout members of the Church, have been heard to 
say that they could not join very heartily in the celebration 
of Rogation Sunday and the Rogation Days. It did not seem 
reasonable to them to pray God to “multiply the harvests of 
the world” when by official acts of governments those har- 
vests would be burned or plowed under. Men and women 
who had taken great delight in the Rogation procession and 
blessing of the fields in country places still kept up the old 
custom, but with troubled spirits. What would be done with 
the kindly fruits of the earth, when the time came to gather 
them in? This question was in their minds as they perambu- 
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lated, saying or singing litanies. And the question was natural 
enough; still is, indeed! 

But here, as at so very many other points, Church history 
helps and cheers us all. The Rogation Days were actually first 
observed in extraordinary times. Claudius Mamercus, Bishop 
of Vienna in the fifth century, ordered these three days before 
Ascension Day to be given to fasting and special supplication 
on account of the “frequent earthquakes and the incursions 
of wild beasts which had destroyed or seriously injured vege- 
tation.” hey were continuously observed thereafter, in public 
and with much ceremony, until the Reformation. Even then, 
the custom was that the Rogation Days were kept, but in pri- 
vate. It is an interesting fact that these fasts were most widely 
observed when there was anxiety about what Bishop Claudius 
Mamercus had called “the temporal interests of man,” accord- 
ing to an old translation. Even in cities there were solemn 
observances of the Rogation Days. In England there were gay 
elements in those ceremonies in prosperous years; but always 
there were the prayers for a blessing on those things which 
served “‘the temporal interests of man.”’ 


EOPLE were more certain then about what does serve 

those interests. It was really only a short while ago that 
abundant harvests were regarded by everyone as a great and 
an unmixed blessing. We hasten to say that we know well that 
an enormous number of thoughtful men and women still so 
regard them, believing that the solution to the problem is to 
be found not in curtailment but in better distribution. 


There used to be little harvests, too. Almost anyone who 
had a bit of earth made a garden. People had what they 
described as their “own vegetables.” The children were given 
small plots. No one needs to be elderly to remember the lettuce 
and the radishes which the children so proudly brought in from 
their own gardens! It was easy to teach those children the 
meaning of the Rogation Days. And it was natural enough 
for the people who had little gardens to say the Rogation 
prayers. 


How many city people now have their ‘own vegetables”? 
When Fr. Huntington, a few years ago, wrote an article 
urging a return to the cultivation of the piece of earth just 
outside so many doors, scores of men and women declared that 
it was far cheaper to buy vegetables than to grow them. Some 
of them submitted figures. But Fr. Huntington still con- 
tinued to maintain that the neglected earth might solve the 
economic problem for many a family. The little garden, he 
felt sure, would help to meet one at least of the “temporal 
interests of man.” 


However, even those who are obliged to disagree still have 
every reason to observe the Rogation Days. Man needs so 
many things, temporally. Whether he grows them or makes 
them or buys them from others, he must have them. And man 
requires yet other things that cannot be made nor bought. In 
the homilies of the Middle Ages, there are sermons for this 
season. One of these contains these points: 


“Tn these Rogation Days, if it be asked of God, and prayed 
for, that God of His Goddnes wyll defende and save the 
corne in the felde, and that He wyll vouchsave to pourge the 
ayer, for this cause be certaine Gospels red in the wyde felde 
amonges the corne and grasse, that by the vertue and operation 
of God’s Word, the power of the wicked spirites, which keepe 
in the air and infecte the same (whence come pestilences and 
the other kyndes of diseases and syknesses), may be layde 
downe, and the aier made pure and cleane, to th’ intent the 
corne may remaine unharmed, and not infected of the sayd 
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hurteful spirites, but serve us for our use and bodely suste- 
” , 
nance. 


In the Homilies of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, there is a 
sermon for the “Days of Rogation Week,” in three parts with 
an exhortation to be spoken when the Rogation perambulation 
went around the bounds and limits of the parish. Notwith- 
standing the quaintness of its language, there is a startling 
modernity about its thought. Indeed, the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy would find some of its most cherished 
principles in it. This paragraph, for instance: 


“To confess that all good things cometh from Almighty 
God is a great point of wisdom, my friends. For so confessing 
we know whither to resort, for to have them if we want. I 
would we believed steadfastly that God only gives them. If 
we did, we would not seek our want and necessity of the devil 
and his ministers so oft as we do, as daily experience declareth 
it. If the merchant and worldly occupier knew that God is the 
Giver of riches, he would content himself with so much as by 
just means, approved of God, he could get to his living, and 
would be no richer than truth would suffer him; he would 
never procure his gains and ask his goods at the devil’s hand. 
God forbid, ye will say, that any man should take his riches 
of the devil. Verily so many as increase themselves by usury, 
by extortion, by perjury, by stealth, by deceits and craft, they 
have their goods of the devil’s gift. But God will give you peace 
and quiet to gather in provision. Nay God hath promised to 
open the windows of heaven upon the liberal righteous man, 
that he shall want nothing.” 


Not only in the fifth century, when there were earthquakes; 
not only in the Middle Ages, when there was fear of unseen 
spirits which infected the air and the corn, but in the “‘spacious 
age” of Queen Elizabeth, the sermons preached on the Roga- 
tion Days dwelt upon many other things belonging to “the 
temporal interests of man” than seed-time and harvest. It was 
always the season when all man’s necessity as a sojourner on 
the earth was specially remembered and “recourse made to 
Almighty God,” as the Rogation sermon quoted says in an- 
other part. The earth that God had created was trod by His 
creatures, with fasting and with prayer. With joy and mirth, 
too; in prosperous times people were so certain that the fields 
would be blessed that they ended their processions and litanies 
with a feast. And in other, anxious times; what then? They 
prayed the more earnestly and, as one old writer puts it, ‘took 
heart. 


We all are deeply troubled about the state of the world. 
The spiritual aspect of it causes us grave concern. The mate- 
rial aspect weighs heavily upon the minds and consciences of 
all Christian people. There are such vast numbers of men, 
women, and children in the world whose ‘‘temporal interests” 
are forgotten or neglected. Let us remember them before God 
on the Rogation Days, praying more earnestly than before, and 
“taking heart.” Heart for what? For trying harder to serve 
those ‘‘temporal interests’ of our brethren. 


7s 


Propaganda 


HATEVER its object in a given case, propaganda in the 
modern world can enormously influence the direction of 
public opinion. Books have been written to show us how, 
especially since the “intelligence offices” of world powers dem- 
onstrated its importance on an international scale in the World 
War; and geniuses like Ivy Lee have created a technique for 
it in peace times. High-pressure salesmanship has flowered it. 
We wonder, sometimes, to what lengths of folly it might 
lead us when skillful propagandists are without principle. 
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Lately there have come to our desk some samples of Fascist 
literature for wholesale distribution, with anti-Semitism as its 
central theme and everything of a democratic value lumped 
under the inclusive label of “Communism.” When we see it, 
and some of the rumors inspired by certain political groups 
with more means, apparently, than principles, our first im- 
pulse is to minimize it as patently vicious and absurd. But how 
critical is Mr. Average Man, really? We have no desire to cry 
“Wolf” where there is no wolf, nor would we want to be vic- 
timized by that deliberate kind of “left-wing” propaganda 
which uses ‘‘Fascism” as a handle to belabor everything con- 
servative. But recent Congressional inquiries have forced us to 
recognize the existence of forces working to duplicate in 
America the attitudes being cultivated in Germany and Italy. 
The flow of stuff like this before us (What Do the Jews 
Want?) is the proof. 

If we think we are too intelligent to be taken in by it, 
then watch out for others—and for ourselves as well. Pro- 
paganda has an insidious way of creeping in unnoticed when 
we think the door is barred against it. 


| Through the Editor’s Window 
| ' ERE IS A STORY that must be good, for the editor of 


the enterprising South Carolina diocesan paper, the Dio- 
cese, used it in two issues of his paper—or perhaps the editor 
is getting absent-minded! At any rate, here it is: “The par- 
ish treasurer had died and one of the parishioners was at a 
loss what to do with his contribution. He met the rector on the 
street and asked to whom he should send his check. The rector 
said, ‘Did it ever occur to you that you might come to church 
and put it on the offering plate?? And—this is a true story!— 
the man said, ‘Why no, I hadn’t thought of that.’” 


ANOTHER INTERESTING ITEM that we glean from Publishers’ 
W eekly is picked up from an English trade publication, the Book- 
seller, stating that the new London firm of Robert Hale & Co., 
publishers, has adopted as its cable address the word “Barabbas.” 
Commenting on this, the Bookseller says, “Mr. Hale’s choice will 
doubtless prove to have been an astute one. It should, at any 
rate, be a great time-saver. Authors and booksellers, glad to 
take the opportunity of addressing a publisher by an epithet that 
relieves their feelings without at the same time causing the risk 
of a libel action, will probably transact all their business with the 
new firm by telegram.” 


HERE ARE some amusing newspaper “howlers’’: 
“Then lowering his head, he prayed silently as the aged Bishop 
stood on the altar facing the church and raised his arm 
in the final benediction.”’—Hartford, Conn., Times. We would 
have lowered our head, too. 


“The Very Rev. Milo Hudson Gates, dean of the Cathedral, 
will preside, and Sir Gerald Campbell, British Consul General, 
will read a message of greeting from King Henry VIII.”—New 
York Herald-Tribune. Perhaps the shade of bluff King Hal is 
coming back to deny the canard that he founded the Church of 
England. 


————_¢—__—_—- 


Infectious Christianity 

HERE IS A STORY—good though not new—of Spurgeon’s 

being approached after one of his meetings by a man who 
had been deeply moved and now came up to the preacher to ask 
about being given some Church work. “What is your trade?” 
asked Spurgeon. “I am a locomotive engineer,” replied the man. 
“Is the fireman a Christian?” “No, sir.” “Well, then, there is 
your Church work.” 

—Edward 8. Woods, in “What Is This Christianity.” 
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Everyday Religion 


Growth by Cells 
()*: OF these days we shall be aware in the Church of 


new power. It will be man power. Already the idea of 
it is at work like yeast among some of our laymen. 

They have taken gladly to the Forward Movement’s insis- 
tence upen personal discipleship as something natural, evan- 
gelical, and Catholic. But they are not satisfied to stop there. 

These laymen are proposing to unite their discipleship into — 
bonds similar to those of the original twelve. They are drawing 
together into natural little groups in spiritual friendship which 
is just as natural and right as the biological grouping of live 
molecules in a live cell. 

They have no parliamentary organization, no by-laws, dues, 
officers, or even a name. They are just ten or a dozen men who 
are drawn to one another in the Church without formality but 
with an exalted purpose. 

Instead of bridge or monopoly or golf or politics, they 
have the purpose of backing one another up to make real for- 
ward movement in their own lives and in the life of their 
parish, 

They see that the life of the Church is not going to get 
new vigor by mandate from any headquarters. Life grows from 
within out, from below upwards, in a hidden way, unheralded. 

The idea is their own. It did not come from the pulpit. 

Like laymen they are using modern science; the biological 
principle of cell growth. These ten or a dozen get together 
by themselves. Their gatherings are not advertised in the 
parish bulletin. The parson knows about it, thanks God, and 
prays for them—and lets them alone. They tell the rector how 
they are getting on and have his blessing. If they get off the 
right line, he is on hand to help in the right direction. 

What do they do? Well, first, they are trying to catch up 
on a lot of back study. They are trying to find out among them- 
selves what are the facts of the Faith and what is the meaning 
of our religion. They are wise in safeguarding themselves 
against degenerating into a debating society. This business 
requires haste. 

Their next objective is to find genuine and manly experi- 
ence of religion and to make it deep and healthy. There is 
nothing morbid, but they bring religion into the open. 

Their aim is to put their religion and themselves to work 
—not at taking up collections or ushering or anything of an 
official sort—but at something which will make the Christian 
life spread and the Church grow. 

They insist upon the cell form. If the cell increases to 
more than a dozen members, it naturally breaks up and a 
second cell forms with the same purpose and nature as the 
original cell. 

They are on guard against spiritual pride. They don’t 
think themselves holier than other men. They just insist on 
grouping together, growing, breaking up into further groups, 
for the sake of the Life. Without title, laws, dues, officers, at 
the same time they are alive and life-giving. God bless these 
disciple cells. 

ey Ge 


CuRISTIANITY without missionary endeavor is a contradic- 
tion. —Bishop Jenkins of Nevada. 


War and the Christian Conscience 
By Nicholas Berdyaev 


Author of The End of Our Time, The Fate of Man in the Modern W orld, etc. 


T IS quite inadequate to say 

that in our time the problem 

of war constitutes one of the 
quandaries which torment the 
conscience of mankind, for actu- 
ally it is the most terrible prob- 
lem of all; it is a question of life 
or death for humanity, of the 
very destiny of civilization. Practically all people—even the 
vindicators of war and those who support armaments—have 
agreed that war is evil, that it is a dreadful evil. Perverted 
sadists alone can defend war for its own sake as a higher value. 
It is obvious that as soon as we apply any kind of absolute moral 
standards, and especially any Christian standards, a radical con- 
demnation of war becomes inevitable. But war is an occurrence 
which takes place in the relative and transitory sphere. It 
belongs to the realm of the irrational, and it is obviously im- 
possible to defeat it by rational means. It is hard to convince 
men of the insanity of war, because man often wants to be 
mad, because he frequently chooses insanity and self-extermina- 
tion. War is connected with the unconscious of the collective. 
In obedience to their dark instincts men seek perdition. 

It is a mistake to treat the dilemma of war in an abstract 
way, by applying abstract moral values irrespective of the con- 
crete reality which confronts us. L. Tolstoy was the only per- 
son who had a consistent abstract attitude to war, but very 
logically, from his own point of view, he denied not only war 
but all forms of resistance. He repudiated the State as well, 
for the State always makes use of force and coercion. To a 
large extent the State has been created by war and for the 
purposes of war. Tolstoy’s teaching on non-resistance was com- 
bined with a profound religious faith that as soon as men stop 
resisting evil by force, as soon as they abstain from coercive 
action, God Himself will intervene and truth will become 
victorious. Such an interpretation originates from the special 
way in which Tolstoy understands evil. I think that Tolstoy’s 
teaching contained a great truth. He succeeded in stirring the 
Christian conscience, which was an overwhelming achievement 
if we take into account the extremely shameless behavior of 
Christians in the course of history. But I am convinced that 
it is quite impossible to accept Tolstoy’s absolute denial of all 
forms of resistance and struggle for certain reasons of which I 
have no time to speak here. Meanwhile, any other point of 
view—apart from that of Tolstoy’s—is not consistently abso- 
lutist or maximalist. What we need in our time is precisely 
an active resistance to war of this sort, a struggle to end war; 
I am almost prepared to say a “war” against war! 

One cannot discuss war in an abstract way primarily for 
the reason that this whole problem cannot be isolated from the 
other general social problems of our time, as well as from a 
whole series of further questions which are tormenting man- 
kind. There are really two sides to this whole dilemma. Firstly 
there must be the condemnation of war by the Christian con- 
science as the greatest of evils. (The Churches are under a 
heavy obligation to do this.) Secondly there is the question as 
to how we can stop war in a practical way; how we can make 


appeared. 


it impossible. 
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THIS PENETRATING DISCUSSION of the 
Christian attitude toward war, by one of the 
greatest theologians and philosophers of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, is reproduced through the cour- 
tesy of “Sobornost,” the organ of the Fellowship 
of St. Alban and St. Sergius, in which it originally 


The first part of the problem 
is comparatively clear and simple, 
for it is simply a question of con- 
science’s having to make a choice 
between good and evil. The sec- 
ond part of the question is much 
more complicated and involved. 
It is hard to believe that it 
would be possible to abolish war and the will to war in our 
modern capitalist order of society, with modern nationalistic 
states which all affirm their sovereignty. War is almost an 
inevitable result of the contemporary social order. We must 
change this order to make war impossible. The Marxists are 
right when they say that imperialistic wars are the offspring 
of capitalism. But in their tendency to schematization they 
artificially simplify the question. The struggle against war must 
be individual and social, spiritual and political. To start with, 
this struggle must take place in men’s souls and Christians are 
the first people who should be aware of this. But at the same 
time the battle is waged in society, within the social order, and 
we cannot hope to abolish war without taking part in this also. 


HE LEAGUE OF NATIONS is an important indica- 

tion of the change which is taking place in the history of 
relationships between nations. But the League of Nations as 
such does not raise the question of a spiritual change in men, 
neither is it concerned with a radical social change in society. 
It works within the context of the existing order and its closest 
affinities are with the principles of liberal democracy. 

Yet another reason for the impossibility of solving the 
question of war along abstract lines is the fact that war in the 
past and modern war are two quite different phenomena and 
should be evaluated differently. If it might be true to say, to 
a certain extent, of wars in the past that they had not only a 
negative, but also a positive content—that in some cases they 
might have represented the lesser evil, might have even helped 
to extend civilization; that they were associated with the 
knightly virtues of loyalty, honor, and valor—the same could 
never be said of modern warfare. War in modern timés is a 
cosmic catastrophe, which threatens us with a collapse of 
civilization and of national life, which has nothing whatsoever 
to do with any honorable feelings, and which does not expect 
them. 

If we think of war not in the abstract or in a general sort 
of way, but in quite concrete terms, as something happening 
now, in our time, in our world as we know it, we shall realize 
that it is the most terrible form of evil which exists, and that 
all our powers should be directed to making it impossible. 
The rationalization of modern war is precisely the factor 
which makes it completely base, completely inhuman. Now, 
revolutions also are associated with blood and violence, with 
terrific sacrifices, so that one cannot simply and light-heartedly 
desire a revolution; yet, if a revolution were to occur now, 
which could prevent the possibility of war, it would in fact 
be the lesser evil and would actually prove to be a blessing. 
Moreover, we must remember that war in any case would 
lead to revolution. There is only one difficulty—the revolution 
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would have to take place not only in one camp, but in both! 

The history of the attitude of Christianity to war is 
rather complex and varies at different periods. It cannot be 
said that this history is a great credit to Christianity ; indeed 
it is a burden for the Christian conscience and demands our 
repentance. 

In the early ages Christians were opposed to war, they 
regarded war as sin, for they had no native country. There is 
no greater contrast between the interpretation of the truth 
underlying life than that of the Christians and that of the 
Roman legions. It was an instance of the collision of two 
principles in the world—that of God and that of Cesar. Men 
had to choose whether they would worship God or Cesar. 
The persecution and the martyrdom of Christians was a con- 
sequence of this. Through the blood of the martyrs a spiritual 
victory was gained over the totalitarianism of the kingdom of 
Cesar. But with Constantine the Great, Christians begin to 
change. To all outward appearances the Christian Church had 
been victorious over the empire, but in point of actual fact 
the empire came to dominate the Church, and succeeded in 
subjecting it. The Roman legions were victorious. 


‘pe was the beginning of what might be called the Con- 
stantine period in Church history, an epoch of intimate 
connection between Church and State and of the “State- 
ification” of the Church, a period now drawing to a close. 
From the time of Constantine, too, the Church adopts a 
different attitude to war. It begins to bless war in the same 
way as it blesses and consecrates the authority of the State. 
The ‘“Christ-loving’” army appears on the scene. The Church 
even goes as far as threatening with excommunication all those 
who refuse to participate in war. St. Augustine partly justified 
war also, for the reason that he wished to prove that Christians 
were good citizens. For the purpose of justifying war, argu- 
ments were taken not from the Gospels (this would have been 
impossible!) but from the Old Testament. Later on we shall 
see that Calvin was led to base his Christian State on the Old 
Testament. Luther teaches that only the soul of a Christian is 
free, while his body remains subject to the State. Christian 
thought becomes very wily in its efforts to find a justification 
for war and no sophistry was spared which could be used to 
further this aim. 

It is characteristic of the Middle Ages that at that time 
Christianity was received, affirmed, and defended by men of 
bellicose instincts, who were warriors by nature. Christianity 
tended to soften and transfigure the barbarous and pugnacious 
elements in human nature and its bloodthirsty instincts, with 
the result that the ideal of knighthood began to make its 
appearance, an ideal which stood for chivalrous, warlike qual- 
ities. But fundamentally the problem of the meaning and the 
justification of war was not faced. The humanists of the 
Renaissance, such as Erasmus and others, opposed war. It is 
not now so much the official Church (which is always asso- 
ciated with the State), but chiefly the sects, which adopt a 
firm and uncompromising attitude in relation to war. The first 
to adopt this line were Fox and the Quakers, who were most 
radical in their denial of war and are very close to Tolstoy in 
this respect. 

In modern times Christianity comes under the influence of 
triumphant capitalism. Christians justified the colonial policy, 
which was associated with European capitalism and which led 
to war. We are particularly struck here by the fact that people 
who had a Church consciousness and men who were leaders of 
the Church failed to remain independent of the kingdom of 
Cesar, and were under the control of the prevailing political 
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movement. Rousseau suggested that all Christians should be 
banished from a democratic republic, because they were bad 
citizens. The motive is the old Roman motive. The ruling strata 
of Christians wish to prove that Christianity is not dangerous 
to the Kingdom of Cesar, that Christians can be good and 
obedient citizens of any state. But as has already been said 
above, the Constantine epoch in history is rapidly drawing to 
a close. This happens in different ways. The process is espe- 
cially cruel in Russia where the Church had to break with 
the conception of the sacred empire. A refusal of military 
service on the grounds of religious conviction is one of the 
symptoms of the conclusion of this epoch. It also implies that 
the Christian conscience has become more sensitive, although 
it does not as yet attempt to solve the question of war, which 
is a social question. 


HE THING that should be ultimately and irrevocably 

destroyed in our time is all romanticism in connection with 
war. No room should be left any longer for such romanticism, 
for actually it has been destroyed by the dialectic of war. Mod- 
ern war is no longer an encounter and a struggle between people 
which demands human valor. Modern warfare is a purely 
technical warfare, a struggle between chemical laboratories. 
The development of the technique of war is one of the most 
terrible manifestations in the life of contemporary humanity. 
Such weapons of extermination and death are given into the 
hands of modern man, that all his former weapons are but 
childish toys in comparison. In the past, wars were very much 
localized, they could never exterminate entire nations and 
civilizations. Modern war tends to become world-wide and 
threatens us with the wiping out of whole nations and civiliza- 
tions. The technique of modern war, which arms men with 
terrible weapons of extermination, makes us face the problem 
of the spiritual and moral condition of man and of human 
society with a new intentness. War is characterized by a mad 
form of dialectic, which leads it to obey only its own laws, but 
which will ultimately destroy the very possibility of war, 
though only after man has suffered terribly. Wars in ancient 
times were associated with murder and bloodshed, but there 
was something human in them in comparison with modern war, 
which has nothing human in it any longer. War in truth be- 
comes something satanic. There is nothing more revolting than 
the romantic ideology of war in modern Fascism, National 
Socialism, etc. Youth succumbs to this temptation without in 
any way realizing that youth itself becomes by this process a 
weapon for the mass slaughter of mankind, and a prey to 
dark and inhuman forces (powers). It is a mistake to imagine 
that war is caused by man’s activity. On the contrary it implies 
that man is passive, that he is obedient to the inhuman; it 
means that man is in a state of slavery. It is true that modern 
technics demand heroism from man, but not the technics of 
war (which, as we have said, turns man into a weapon and 
subjects him to the herd). It is rather that form ‘of technics 
which conquers nature which is associated with valor and 
effort. 

The whole tragedy of the modern situation lies in the fact 
that mankind holds in its hands instruments which lead to 
wholesale annihilation and death, at a time when the recog- 
nition of the supreme value of man and of human life is in 
a state of terrible decline. The value of human personality 
is no longer recognized in our modern world which is based 
on hatred, where the value of human life is set at nought. A 
thirst for blood and a will to murder have completely poisoned 
modern man. The blood shed in the World War has, as it 


were, permeated to the very core of those who belong to the 
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post-war generation and has contaminated them. The thirst for 
blood and murder in many has become closely linked with a 
premonition of their own death. They regard this attitude as 
the most courageous way out from the terror and hopelessness 
of modern life. This is particularly true of modern German 
youth. It is a case when the romanticism of war is equivalent 
to a romanticism of death. All those who try to explain these 
instincts and foster them are criminals. 

Above all else our epoch stands in desperate need of learn- 
ing to prize man more highly, of acknowledging the value of 
every man, even of the least, because every single man bears 
within himself the image and likeness of God. For this reason 
one Can never regard man as a means to an end, or turn him 
into a tool in the hands of the State so as to aid its expansion 
or encourage its desire for national self-glorification. Such, at 
least, is the Christian point of view. For Christianity, man 
stands far higher than the State and is far more precious than 
the State—he is unique, an unrepeatable personality. The tech- 
nics of war deny man, they deny humanity as such, they are 
moved by inhuman powers and principles. 


HE CHRISTIAN motives for denouncing war do not 

coincide completely with humanistic motives. Non-reli- 
gious humanism does not realize the supreme value of human 
personality which is admitted by Christianity, and far too often 
it regards man exclusively as a social being determined by 
society. Therefore it tries to change society in such a way as 
to raise the value of human life. But the Christian attitude 
with regard to the relationship of man to man is determined 
by the fact that our neighbor is our brother in Christ, that he 
bears God’s image, even though this image may be dimmed 
or denied expression. War is evil and a sin not from the 
point of view of “mankind” or human society, but primarily 
from that of the individual man. For this reason all the frenzied 
utterances of those who support the idea of a war against “‘man- 
kind” (considered by them as an abstraction when compared 
with such conceptions as the nation or the “national man’’) 
are completely beside the mark. From the Christian point of 
view every living person is a far greater reality than any 
“national man” or any nation. War represents an antiperson- 
alistic force which regards human personalities as so much 
cannon-fodder, as material to be used for developing the power 
of the State. There was after all something personal in the idea 
of the warlike knight—it involved personal valor. Modern war 
is completely devoid of this element. Armaments and prepara- 
tions for war, which serve to undermine the very states which 
adopt these means for the sake of greater power and emancipa- 
tion, constitute precisely the forces which depersonalize and 
dehumanize man. ‘This state of things is quite intolerable to 
the Christian conscience. 

A National Socialist theorist, the principal jurist of the 
Third Reich, Karl Schmidt, advocates the view that the dis- 
tinction between what is just and what is unjust does not 
apply to the relationship between nations and states, the only 
valid category being that of friend or enemy. In relation to an 
enemy all is permissible. International relations are thus deter- 
mined by erotic motives, by erotic attractions and repulsions, 
and not by ethical motives. War is something born of an erotic 
attraction toward one’s own nation and an erotic repulsion 
from a foreign one, irrespective of any ethical values. Similar 
theories are held by some people who regard themselves as 
Christians but who have lost their Christian conscience. They 
seem to imagine that personal relationships between men can 
remain Christian, while relationships between nations should 
be bestial. As if individual, personal acts did not lie behind all 
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social acts! This constitutes precisely the dualism which cannot 
and should not be tolerated any longer by the Christian 
conscience. 


ie WOULD be a mistake to imagine that, because from 
the Christian point of view war is condemned as the 
greatest evil, Christians should behave like sheep, that they 
should be passive and refuse to struggle. The reverse is true— 
they have been like sheep in the past when they have acquiesced 
to war in a passive way, by consenting to be turned into tools 
by the authorities and the ruling classes, for whom wars are 
necessary and profitable. Conscientious objectors who refuse to 
submit to military service because their Christian conscience 
compels them to act in this way do not behave like sheep, on 
the contrary they act like heroes. It is imperative to struggle 
actively against war, and to cease being passive and submissive 
before it. Bellicose instincts are deeply rooted in man and it 
would be untrue to say that these instincts are always evil 
and bestial. They are instincts of combat. . 

The psychology of abstract pacifism is a false one. A 
struggle in which militaristic instincts become transformed 
may represent a struggle for truth, or it may be a struggle 
with the elemental forces of nature. Mlilitaristic instincts 
should be transmuted and made use of against war. The great 
Russian Christian thinker, N. Fedorov, who detested war as 
an expression of the unbrotherly relations which exist between 
men, but who was not a “pacifist” psychologically, did not 
suggest that armies should be destroyed but that they should 
be used to combat the elemental forces of nature, to subject 
nature to man. War has become so debased as far as both its 
methods and motives go, that it no longer requires any personal 
heroism from man. In war waged according to the “style 
moderne” the lives of peaceful inhabitants are threatened as 
well as those of the combatants, and in fact to an even greater 
extent. 

But there are many things which demand heroism from 
man and even require his militaristic instincts, if these can be 
sublimated and transfigured. Heroism, for example, and even 
personal heroism is wanted for the modern technical conquest 
of nature, and for a struggle to end war. Heroism is also needed 
for offering active resistance to the modern mass-psychosis of 
nationalism, which has authority and power behind it; for 
opposing the false patriotism which stands not so much for a 
love of one’s country as for the hatred of foreign countries. 

War is only made possible through the existence of a 
mass-psychology which happens to be passive and slavish. 
“L’armée est aveugle et muette’ says Alfred de Vigny. If, at 
the present time, personal consciousness, personal conscience, 
and a personal will to fight for truth could be aroused there is 
no doubt whatever that war would be resented. This would 
lead to an active protest against men remaining as passive tools 
of the subconsciousness of the collective. Therefore a struggle 
against war is, in the first instance, a spiritual struggle, a 
struggle for personality, for the freedom of the human con- 
science, for the disarmament of human souls. It is a battle 
against the revolting and irresponsible romanticizing of war, 
against the idealization of the slavish instincts of the herd. 
One can and one ought to wage this battle now, irrespective 
of the present conditions of the world. 

But if war is to be overcome realistically it means that a 
spiritual rebirth alone is insufficient, but that a profound 
social change in society must also take place. War can only 
cease finally when the sovereignty of national states is over- 
thrown and a federation of nations established. ‘This will rep- 
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communion may be described in the following terms, 
taken from a resolution adopted by the Lambeth Con- 


ference of 1930: 


“The Anglican Communion is a fellowship, within the 
One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, of those duly con- 
stituted Dioceses, Provinces or Regional Churches in com- 
munion with the See of Canterbury, which have the following 
characteristics in common: 


“(a) they uphold and propagate the Catholic and Apostolic 
faith and order as they are generally set forth in the Book 
of Common Prayer as authorized in their several Churches; 

“(b) they are particular or national Churches, and, as 
such, promote within each of their territories a national ex- 
pression of Christian faith, life, and worship; and 

“(c) they are bound together not by a central legislative 
and executive authority but by mutual loyalty sustained though 
the common counsel of the Bishops in conference.” 


[sn NATURE AND STATUS of the Anglican 


Opportunities for such “common counsel” are provided by 
the Lambeth Conferences which meet from time to time 
within the walls of Lambeth Palace, the official residence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The origin of these epis- 
copal gatherings is not without interest. 

The first Lambeth Conference arose out of a resolution 
passed in 1865 at a meeting of the Provincial Synod of the 
Canadian Church, urging that means should be adopted “‘by 
which the members of our Anglican communion in all quarters 
of the world should have a share in the deliberations for her 
welfare.” The terms of this resolution having been communi- 
cated to Archbishop Longley of Canterbury, His Grace raised 
the matter in convocation, and in spite of the grave misgivings 
of some of his Episcopal brethren, including the Archbishop 
of York, eventually decided to summon a gathering “of the 
bishops in visible communion with the united Church of 
England and Ireland” to be held at Lambeth Palace. Out of 
144 bishops who received an invitation, 76 accepted—of 
these, 18 were from England and Wales, 19 from America, 
and the remainder from Ireland, Scotland, and the colonies. 
Among the absentees were (besides the Archbishop of York) 
the Bishop of Durham and certain other English diocesans 
whose apprehensions with regard to so dangerous an innova- 
tion were not allayed by assurances from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that it was not contemplated that the Conference 
“Should assume the functions of a General Synod” or take 
upon itself “to enact canons.” 

The full Conference lasted only four days, September 24-28, 
1867. In the course of his opening speech, Archbishop Long- 
ley was careful to explain the limited scope of their delibera- 
tions. “We merely purpose,” he said, “to discuss matters of 
practical interest, and pronounce what we deem expedient 
in resolutions which may serve as safe guides to future action.” 

When the second Lambeth Conference met in July, 1878, 
Archbishop Tait had already been at pains to assure Con- 
vocation that he agreed with the limitations imposed by his 
predecessor. He stated emphatically that it was not proposed 
“that questions of doctrine should be submitted for interpreta- 
tion in any future Lambeth Conference, any more than they 
were at the previous Lambeth Conference.” 

All subsequent Lambeth Conferences have followed the 


general lines laid down by Archbishops Longley and ‘Tait. 
The size of the Conference has increased with the lapse of 
years, as the figures given below will show. The volume of 
work undertaken has grown to formidable dimensions. The 
time devoted to the consideration of the agenda has been ex- 
tended to some six weeks. But the character of the Conferences 
has remained unchanged. The Lambeth Conference is today, 
as it was in 1867, a purely deliberative body, meeting in 
private, without either synodical authority or legislative powers. 
The decisions at which the Conference arrives are recorded 
in a series of resolutions based upon the reports of the various 
committees—but those resolutions are expressions of opinion, 
and not authoritative decisions binding upon the consciences 
of Anglican Churchmen. At the same time, expressions of 
opinion arrived at after prolonged consideration by a majority 
of the bishops of the whole Anglican communion gathered 
from all quarters of the globe must necessarily carry great 
weight, and many of the resolutions passed by successive Con- 
ferences have in fact exercised a profound influence far beyond 
the borders of the Churches in communion with the See of 
Canterbury. 


EFERENCE has been made above to the reports of com- 

mittees. These committees are a most important feature 
of the Conference—they consist of a selected number of 
bishops to whom is entrusted the detailed consideration of the 
main subjects on the agenda. At the last Lambeth Confer- 
ence, for example, there were six committees, which dealt 
respectively with the following subjects: The Christian Doc- 
trine of God; The Life and Witness of the Christian Com- 
munity ; The Unity of the Church; The Anglican Communion; 
The Ministry of the Church; and Youth and Its Vocation. 

The report of each committee, for the contents of which 
that committee is alone responsible, is laid before the whole 
Conference, and the recommendations of the committee form 
the basis of the Lambeth Conference resolutions. Not a few 
of these reports are documents of lasting value and of far- 
reaching importance—as, for example, the Appeal to all 
Christian People incorporated in the report of the Committee 
on Reunion in 1920 and adopted by the whole Conference, or 
the statement of the Christian Doctrine of God presented to the 
Conference of 1930. 

It may be of interest to show in statistical form the num- 
ber of bishops attending each of the seven Conferences held 
hitherto. These figures give an indication of the remarkable 
growth of the Anglican communion during the course of the 
past seventy years: 


Number of 
Year President Bishops Present 
1. 1867 Archbishop Longley .......... 76 
We ORY AS Archbishops T ait ot..aenerean 100 
3. 1888 Archbishop Benson .......... 145 
4. 1897 Archbishop Temple ......... 194 
5. 1908 Archbishop Davidson ........ 242 
6. 1920 Archbishop Davidson ........ 252 
7. 1930 Archbishop Eangti3ty ape 307 


During the intervals between the successive Conferences, 
committees of Churchmen are sometimes appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at the request of the Conference, to 
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Legislation on Marriage 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


HERE IS a wholesome interest being manifested in the 

Church in all that pertains to marriage. This is shown 

in the promotion and support of sound legislation and 
in an ever widening effort to bring home to those intending 
marriage its gravity and significance and the necessity for 
careful preparation. 

During the past year numerous courses on preparation 
were given. A notable series was given at St. Asaph’s, Bala, 
in the diocese of Pennsylvania, sponsored by the Church of 
St. Luke and the Epiphany, Philadelphia, and the Church 
of St. Asaph, Bala-Cynwyd. There were four lectures and 
their titles give a good idea of their purport: Mental Adjust- 
ments in Marriage, by Dr. Earl D. Bond of the Pennsylvania 
Institute for Mental Hygiene; Health in Marriage, by Dr. 
Hannah Stone of the New York Clinical Research Bureau; 
The Cost of Being Married, by Mrs. Sidney Biddle of the 
Family Society of Philadelphia; The Spiritual Approach to 
Marriage, by the Rev. Ernest C. Earp of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Bryn Mawr. 

Another course was given at the DeLancey Divinity 
School, in Buffalo, where the deacons and the younger clergy 
came together on Mondays twice a month as a conference 
group, and went over Van Keuren’s book, Outfitting for S pir- 
itual Marriage, each student having a copy. This was freely 
discussed. The warden supplemented Van Keuren’s ideas with 
ideas gleaned from experience and from other books. Sundry 
collateral phases, such as birth control, were studied. 


Another evidence of interest is to be found in the activities 
of sundry provincial and diocesan social service commissions. 
That of the province of Washington is particularly significant, 
involving as it does the reaching out for the codperation of 
other religious bodies. 

A license of some kind is required in every state and ter- 
ritory, and marriage in the United States is now universally 
on a civil contract basis. Religious ceremonies are authorized 
in all the states, provided there is a license to wed. 

No delay in issuing a license is experienced, so far as the 
law is concerned, in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, or West Virginia. A five-day 
wait for a license is required in Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, Ohio, and Wisconsin; and a three-day 
wait in Texas and in Hawaii. 

After the license is issued a five-day wait to wed is required 
in Iowa, Vermont, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; 
and a three-day wait in Pennsylvania, California, and New 
Jersey. In other states there is no wait. The foregoing state- 
ments apply to those who are above the age of minors. In 
New York State, a marriage certificate must be filed within 
five days, and all under 21 who wish to marry must present 
birth certificates or other proof of age. They can be married 
at the City Chapel, New York City, only by a judge of a court 
of record. here is pending in the New York legislature a 
“hasty marriage” act requiring a lapse of three days between 
the application for and the issuance of a license to wed. Some- 
time perhaps we shall get back to the old-fashioned banns. 
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ONNECTICUT has taken a forward step in marriage 
legislation through the passage of a marriage license law 
which provides that no persons shall be united in marriage un- 
til both parties have joined in an application to the proper offi- 
cial in the town in which such marriage is to be celebrated, 
accompanied by a statement or statements signed by a licensed 
physician that each applicant has submitted to a Wasserman 
or Kahn or other similar standard laboratory blood test and 
that in the opinion of such physician the person is not venereally 
infected. The physician’s statement must be accompanied by a 
report of the test made. This is advanced legislation, although 
Wisconsin and New York have similar laws. These measures 
recall the pioneer efforts of the late Bishop of Oregon when he 
was Dean of the Cathedral in Chicago. 
There are those who feel that such provisions would lead 
to free unions, and to crossing the state’s border lines into a 
neighboring one. The great mass of people, however, are law 
abiding and not all the residents of a state find it convenient 
to go into another state to get married. And this leads us to 
remark that although all such regulations help to maintain a 
higher standard of conduct, the great end to be attained is the 
creation of sound character; and this is the function of the 


Church. : 


Se Wt Se 
The Lambeth Conference 
(Continued from preceding page) 
consider special questions, such as relations with the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, the Old Catholics, the Church of Scot- 
land, the English Free Churches, the Church of Finland, and 
the Moravians. 

Further, the Archbishop of Canterbury is in the habit of 
summoning at intervals, as occasion may demand, the Consulta- 
tive Body of the Lambeth Conference, which acts as a kind 
of Continuation Committee of the Conference, without exec- 
utive or administrative power. 

This Body consists of not less than eighteen members, 
“appointed to represent the Lambeth Conference by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with due regard to regional require- 
ments, after consultation with the Metropolitans and Pre- 
siding Bishops.” 

Its duties are: (1) to carry on the work left to it by the 
preceding Conference; (2) to assist the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the preparation of the business of the ensuing Confer- 
ence; (3) to deal with matters referred to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on which he requests its aid; and (4) to deal 
(so far as it is competent to do so) with matters referred to 
it by any bishop or group of bishops of the Anglican com- 
munion, 
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In the World’s News 
Pesion repeatedly failed to take decisive action in the 


Ethiopian crisis, the League of Nations Council in 

its meeting this week at Geneva has to consider a 
worse problem than any which has yet come before it: what 
is to be done when one League member gobbles up another 
whole. For Mussolini has declared Ethiopia a province of the 
new Roman Empire, with Marshal Badoglio as viceroy and 
King Victor Emmanuel as the new emperor. 

Eugene J. Young, in a copyrighted article in the Milwau- 
kee Journal, points out that this victory is not precisely one 
for Mussolini, as Badoglio has on several occasions in the 
past shown strong opposition to Fascist policies, even, Mr. 
Young asserts, to the extent of thwarting a coup d'état in 
which the Fascists hoped to abolish the Kingship. Perhaps 
Marshal Badoglio’s appointment to be viceroy is intended 
by the Fascist Grand Council to keep his hands too full for 
interference with home politics—although an interesting side- 
light on this new Roman Empire is the fact that the first Em- 
peror of the old Empire rose to power by being governor of a 
colonial province. General Badoglio’s immunity in the past 
has been due to the virtually unanimous support of high army 
officers, who feel considerable jealousy toward the “Black 
Shirt” army of the Fascist party. 

However, it is easy to magnify the tension between the 
supporters of the King and the Dictator. The new Emperor 
shed imperial favors upon the Dictator, grantihg him the grand 
cross of the military order of Savoy, the highest Italian 
military award, referring in a speech to Mussolini’s activities 
for the prestige, life, and greatness of the ‘‘Fascist Fatherland.” 
Those last two words were the most explicit expression of 
approval of the present Italian government that His Majesty 
had ever uttered. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


66 He” FAR will Mussolini go?” is a problem still trou- 

bling the League nations. On one day II Duce promised 
that the rights of Ethiopia in other countries would be respected. 
On the next he pointed out that the sanctionist powers had 
emphasized all along that they had no rights and interests in 
Ethiopia, and even seemed to be looking covetously upon the 
French-owned railway to Addis Ababa. If he goes far enough, 
perhaps he will alienate European powers to an extent sufh- 
cient to make them determine to retain the existing sanctions, 
although sentiment for lifting them is at present very strong. 
The probability is, however, that the European crisis will for 
the present be liquidated by the dissolution of Ethiopia and the 
death of all hope of collective security for many years to come 
in the hearts of lovers of peace. 

The transparent failure of British foreign policy in deal- 
ing with the Ethiopian crisis is leading, it is reported on 
many sides, to a crisis in the cabinet. Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin has steadily lost prestige since before the publication 
of the Hoare-Laval peace proposal, and Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer who has recently been ac- 
complishing miracles with the British budget, is expected to 
succeed him. Mr. Chamberlain represents a tory-capitalist 
foreign policy, and it is attempting to compromise between this 
group and the group of supporters of the League, whose 
strength was so unexpectedly shown in last year’s peace poll, 
that has led to the wavering and indecisive policy of the present 
government. “Mr. Baldwin is on the fence,” has come to be a 
regular feature of news comments from abroad, and in spite of 
the predictions of the Prime Minister’s fall, it may be that 
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THE CURE-ALL 
Shoemaker in the Chicago “Daily News” 


his straddling policy will save him as the only man in any 
measure acceptable to both sharply differing groups. 

Public confidence in the British government went up 
several notches last week when it became known that the 
questions addressed to the German government contained 
some genuine backbone. The government wants to know what 
the Germans consider to be the proper conditions for an ac- 
ceptable treaty, whether Germany plans to rearm the Rhine- 
land, whether she is willing to conclude nonaggression pacts 
in the East as well as the West, just what her colonial ambi- 
tions are, and, perhaps most important, whether Germany is 
willing to enter into mutual assistance pacts to make the 
non-aggression pacts effective. John Gunther, Chicago Daily 
News correspondent, reports that the conversations between 
British, French, and Belgian military representatives have led 
to a consolidation of the British belief that support for France 
and Belgium in case of German aggression is not only ideal- 
istically desirable but strategically necessary. The war season, 
like the lynching season, is apparently just beginning. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


AST Sunday Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria addressed 
15,000 Austrians who held an Anti-Jewish parade in 
Vienna, the first since the beginning of Austria’s Christian 
Fascist regime. Advance stories of the parade asserted that it 
would be an eye-opener to Austrian Christians who have been 
“victims” of Jewish machinations for years. 

Even more serious is the condition of Jews in Palestine, 
as the Arab general strike enters its second week, accompanied 
by rioting and threats of civil disobedience including non- 
payment of taxes after May 15th, to force the government 
to limit or abolish Jewish immigration. At the same time, the 
United Palestine Appeal announced that over $10,000,000 


has been spent in Palestine by the three cooperating agencies 
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between October 1, 1932, and March 31, 1936. The major 
part went for buying land and for colonization. Grants have 
been made both to individual settlers and to newly established 
cooperative colonies. 

Burning of churches and rioting continued throughout 
Spain as the anti-clerical forces which won in the February 
election carried on their efforts to force the government, which 
is rather more liberal than radical, into a more radical posi- 
tion. The threat of the army to take the situation into its own 
hands to restore order has not yet been fulfilled. Perhaps the 
tie-up of Christianity in Spain with reactionary capitalism has 
led to a loss of sympathy in the rank and file of the army 
which leads the high officers to doubt the safety of the using of 
the army against left-wing demonstrations. The Roman Church 
indubitably has a magnificent record for charity; it is, however, 
a sad truth, and one that should be a warning to our own 
Churchmen, that at times justice is more urgently necessary 
than charity. 

Four Mexican labor leaders visiting this country on a 
good-will tour, asserted last week that religious persecution 
had come to an end in Mexico. On the same day three were 
killed and one wounded in a battle between government forces 
and Roman Catholic paraders in the State of Chihuahua. 
Although there is undoubtedly less persecution in Mexico at 
present than in the recent past, nevertheless it is clear that 
the Mexican religious problem has not come to anything 
resembling a settlement as yet. 


THE MetuHopist GENERAL CONFERENCE 


HE General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church has voted favorably on a plan of union with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church. The vote must now be ratified by the 
local conferences of that Church, and must also come before 
the other bodies in formal fashion. If all goes well, the union 
might be consummated as early as 1940. The main question 
was over the status of the Negroes. The plan of union, which 
puts Negroes into a separate department, was criticized as 
segregation by some Negroes and defended by others as pro- 
viding a means of advancement. The new body, if formed, will 
be known as the Methodist Church. 

The Iowa Association of Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers has written to all its members in Iowa asking them 
to try to persuade delegates from the state to the General 
Conference to vote against the Consumers’ Codperative 
Movement if the matter should be brought before the Con- 
ference. The central edition of the Christian Advocate terms 
the letter “undiluted impudence.” 

The present divorce policy allowing ministers to marry 
divorced couples only after diligent inquiry to establish that 
the person to be married is the innocent party in an action 
based on adultery or other vicious condition, which through 
mental or physical cruelty or physical peril invalidated the 
marriage vow, was retained in spite of efforts to modify provi- 
sions of the rule with a view toward increasing ministerial 
discretionary powers. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


HE LARGEST peacetime naval appropriation in the 
“Thais of the country has been passed by both houses of 
Congress, ‘totalling 529 million dollars. Does it really cost 
that much to defend our coast line? Even on the theory that 
preparedness keeps us out of war, the question arises just what 
kind of preparedness this is. 
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Ratification of the Child Labor Amendment in the New 
York state legislature was killed in committee last week at 
a secret meeting. Legislators are anxious to get home in time 
for the electoral campaign, and the thoughtlessness of the 
American voter makes it more desirable to kill such impor- 
tant measures than to bring them out on the floor for a vote, 
since speeches and party conventions count more toward elec- 
tion than records. Previously the Williamson-Todd marriage 
bill, designed to necessitate a wait between the issuance of a 
marriage license and the performance of the ceremony, re- 
ceived similar treatment in the state senate, although it was 
passed by the assembly. 

The Federal Department of Justice covered itself with 
glory again last week by the arrest of William Mahan and 
Harry Campbell, leading claimants for the unofficial title of 
“Public Enemy No. 1,” since the arrest of Alvin Karpis the 
preceding week. These Federal police are famous not only for 
their honesty and effectiveness, but for the high percentage of 
convictions due to their careful collection of evidence before 
the actual arrest takes place. Only one of a formidable list of 
public enemies wanted by the Department of Justice re- 
mains to be apprehended. Public opinion seems to be nearly 
unanimously, and quite rightly, behind this “bureaucratic” ex- 
tension of Federal power. 


Nores From Here anp THERE 
XPLAINING that Germany is not a fit place to hold 


meetings of organizations interested in local self-govern- 
ment because self-government has ceased to exist in Germany, 
the London County Council has declined an invitation to the 
convention of the International Union of Local Authorities 


to be held in Berlin and Munich in June. 


May Day, which for Christian Churchmen is primarily the 
feast of SS. Philip and James, is for Socialists and Communists 
the annual festival of international solidarity. This year, 
unlike recent ones, its keynote seemed to be peace. Political 
commentators put it down to definite gains in world radical- 
ism. Massed choruses sang in Moscow. It was conspicuous by 
the complete absence of recognition in Germany except by 
Nazi celebrations. The People’s Front coalition of socialist 
and Communist forces brought both groups together in dem- 
onstrations in London, with May poles in Hyde Park topped 
by red flags. Huge parades in Madrid marked the rise of 
revolutionists to power in Spain. In New York an estimated 
army of 200,000 Liberal Socialists and Communists joined 
together, which excited no feeling except joviality at the site 
of so many red carnations. A strange May Day. 


A new “state,” a practice ground for embryo leaders, is 
under arrangement at the fair grounds of Columbus, Ohio. 
The project is sponsored by the Ohio American Legion. Be- 
tween June 21st and 30th about 700 picked high-school boys 
will receive a course in the actual processes of American gov- 
ernment. The Legion authorizes it through the national office 
as part of their campaign to combat Communism among youth. 
The Boy State has the active support of many state officials 
in Ohio. 


Like Fascist Italy, Soviet Russia is attaching increasing 
importance to large families. It has been announced that new 
laws are to be set up placing a special tax on single men and 
childless couples. State financial aid will be provided families 
with many children. A tax goes on divorces—which is a note of 
considerable significance. The taxes will be graduated to con- 
form to incomes. 
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War and the Christian Conscience 
(Continued from page 623) Churchwomen Today 


resent a recovery from the disease of étatisme. There should Ada Loaring-Clark 

be national cultures not national states. Wars will cease when Editor 
the capitalist order of society ends with its private arms traffic 
and the manufacture of guns and poisoned gas for purposes of 

enrichment and profit, which insists on armaments and foments A Philosophy of Religious Education 
war, while it is ready at the same time to trade secretly in YOUNG coll ‘dT bao ceed ae 
products of military equipment with the enemy. When war ; Ee — Sai ; 7 iT ede lies 
ceases it will also mean that wealth will be more fairly dis- woman, sends the re oe a we : 
tributed between the nations, whereas in the present order of | ~ helpful and suggestive to other t a Che 
society in which wars are promoted for economic reasons, war The held of religious education Is aE ©, Snr 
loses its vestiges of nobility, of chivalry, of heroism, and be- really believe that through our religion wer Come -(Ogt7ay 
comes the basest and meanest event in life, and a dishonor to abundant life; we must therefore realize that in its essence 
mankind. Both Divine and human truth should rise against it. this lite is comprehended through each and every phase of our 
life’s activities. We speak of the curriculum of religious educa- 
as tion as a curriculum that shall include external influences as 
Brutal well as those that lead subjectively to a growth toward a uni- 
fied personality. With such a premise, we can state our concept 
66 PSATHER doesn’t live here any more,” were the opening oF those forces which mould our lives and the beliefs which 
ROIS eee Ree ae Maa ee ae ae make them essentially Christian or non-Christian. 
as 71 years old and had lost all his money in the depression an = OES eae : re 

had aes to be regarded as a nuisance in his daughter’s home. Poor ‘For all Christians living we have one criterion—Jesus 
Christ. In addition to all Church doctrine or any specialized 


old chap, he was slightly deaf and didn’t care much for other peo- : oe . i 1oAe 
ple’s conversation though he did love his own, and created a good forms of organized Christianity we can, with confidence, loo 


deal of “static’ when friends dropped in to call. Moreover he to Him as revealed in the New Testament aS OUT) absolute 
couldn’t play bridge and insisted on talking with the dummy. And _ standard. Let this then be the foundation of our curriculum— 
besides he was old-fashioned in his ideas and shocked the young Jesus Christ our example and criterion. That we must encour- 
people by his unreasonable modesty. age growth in grace and in knowledge upon this foundation 
And so, says the writer, “I often secretly hoped that Father is inevitable. Merely to present the Christ in our religious 
would get run over or die of pneumonia.” The solution of the teaching, without relating Him to the created world or to 
problem was to send him to a home for old men. our fellow men would be to fail utterly in our essential 
Now I have no doubt father was better off, a good deal better comprehension of Christianity. We interpret God, therefore, 
off, and there is much to be said for homes for the aged. But what understood through Christ, as the supreme author of all things, 
rouses my indignation is the heartlessness, the cold-bloodedness, of} wyanifest in and through all'truth and all beauty. |:do not feel 
the attitude taken by this daughter. As I read it, I longed to get that it should be necessary to resent a changing concept of God, 
hold of her and to say something like this: : Se: 

“Wh . ee hee nist if by such a change our convictions are enlarged and our 
Se ee ree On Gro TNE Sey Dash yee ORC yy QUNE AC ONS: ith strengthened regarding His existence. We should not 

cent, you were for a considerable period a problem in the home. her duet edpeni tot clea cen GaAs h 
You talked too much and at the wrong times; you were impudent ene ane s aga hoor gs eater SIE the 
originating force of the universe, understood in part by many 


and messy and untidy; you were a nuisance a good deal of the : 
time. But it never occurred to your father and mother to send you ©™Parisons, energy, truth, beauty, love—God unseen but 


to a home for girls. They never lay awake hoping you would be Universally present. 
run over or die of pneumonia. They loved you and put up with you “This consciousness of God we represent in our thinking 
because you were theirs. A home isn’t builded upon hedonism but as the Holy Spirit nor does it seem difficult to picture God- 
upon heroism and often a good deal is gladly endured for love’s force under this form. In no better way could God dwell 


sake. continuously in the hearts of men than as a driving power, 
“The trouble with you and your kind is that you do not know encouraging us to good deeds and bringing to us that calm 
the meaning of noblesse oblige!” —Bishop Stewart. resulting from a loss of self in a greater entity. Individual 
spiritual development can only be fostered through growing 
dependence upon this divine force energizing the will, cul- 
GUEST) DAY minating in a change from a selfish egocentric being to a self- 
ET US have joy as all the world is joyful less Christ-centric power, making for the individual and col- 

lf When wild flowers bloom in the green fields of May. _ lective betterment of mankind in a worldwide fellowship. 
There are new worlds for us when this is over— “That personal development be not the sole end of our 


Let us have gladness in our hearts today. curriculum we must translate Christianity into terms of 


everyday living and relationship; otherwise it will be but a 
dry-as-dust formula. Society—human relationship—should not 
be regarded as stable and unchanging but must be considered 


Let us have songs as the high hills are singing 
When minstrel winds upon the pine trees play. 
There will be harps and voices heard in Heaven— 


ee hei eds fe in the belief that man individually and collectively must move 
toward a more perfect realization of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Let us have peace as guarded folds are peaceful Such then is the goal of religious education, to bring about 
When the good shepherd keeps the wolves away. that Kingdom which is realized in a personal sense as a 
There will be Christ to keep us safe forever— relationship to God and our fellow men, coupled with an 
Let us have Him to be our guest today. active effort to bring about more Christlike standards in 


CLAUDE WEIMER. every phase of social relationship.” 


Books of the Day 


Edited by Elizabeth McCracken 


The Life and Thought of Kierkegaard 


“SoU aa His Lire anp THovucnt. By E. L. Allen. Harpers. 


HIS is a valuable and most absorbing little book. It at- 
tempts, with unusual success, to present to English readers 
a brief but critical account of the life and work of Séren 
Kierkegaard, a Danish theologian whose activity ranges about the 
middle years of the 19th century. To a greater degree than in most 
cases Kierkegaard’s career and opinions can be explained from his 
family life, his education, and his later experiences. Dr. Allen has 
rightly therefore treated together the incidents of the life and the 
writings which belong with them, giving his readers an impression- 
istic and what the reviewers call a psychographical study. The re- 
sult makes fascinating reading and is on the whole a fair estimate 
of the man and his importance. 

Kierkegaard was a prophet of the paradox in religion; and he 
was so just because he was in himself so strange and tragic a 
paradox. In his most intimate revelations of himself, in his diaries 
and some meditations, in his contacts with children and some few 
friends he appears a mystic and often is most attractive and com- 
pelling in his Christian faith and kindness. These things, however, 
had from the beginning very little part in the theologian and as 
time went on less and less. The theologian Kierkegaard wrote of 
the awful unknowable God, the eternal Creator who demanded 
from sinful man an absolute unquestioned surrender and obedience. 
“Infinitely and qualitatively different” in his eternal being he 
reveals himself in this temporal world only as what he is not and 
“a cause of stumbling and rock of offense,” the awful judge pro- 
nouncing doom on all that men are and know and love. Salvation 
is of faith and faith alone, faith in the unknown God, the God of 
paradox. The only ““Way” open to the Christian man, literally the 
only “Way,” is a way of loneliness, suffering, and the cross. 
Kierkegaard the theologian knows nothing of fellowship either 
with God or with the Christian brother. Protestant Christianity 
of the day and European thought generally were dominated by the 
Hegelian philosophy. The effect had been to engender pride and 
self-sufficiency, to promote a complacency with regard to morals 
and a contentment with things as they were. The intellectual was 
the ultimate criterion. The individual surrendered to society 
alike his responsibilities and his privileges. Upon all this Kierke- 
gaard poured out the vials of a terrible scorn and bitter invective. 
He came a messenger of doom, doom for society, the Church, the 
State! 

The current revival of interest in Kierkegaard is due to Karl 
Barth and the “Crisis” theologians. They proclaim themselves his 
disciples and delight to do him honor. There is, strictly speaking, 
more than a doubt whether as theologians their claim is legit- 
imate. It remains, however, true that the “Crisis” theologians, like 
Kierkegaard, offer battle to an intellectualism which has brought 
in its train a similar, perhaps even greater, human pride and self- 
sufficiency, unawareness of God, indifference to sin. And yet it is 
a fundamentally different sort of intellectualism; the basis has 
been shifted and broadened, the methods are different. Some of 
Kierkegaard’s strategy of attack, the old battle cries are no doubt 
effective still. But it was Kierkegaard’s weakness as a theo- 
logian that he himself was not able to escape from the toils of the 
intellectualism whose fallacies and evil effects he so clearly saw. 
He is himself in the end more coldly, more uncompromisingly 
idealistic than his opponents. The very pertinent question may 
therefore be legitimately raised as to whether he has after all 
any but historical importance for theology. 

Dr. Allen’s book is admirably fitted for the passing need. 
The intelligent reader, interested in the theological discussions 
of the day, will find what he needs to know of this brilliant but 
poor tormented soul. At times the account suffers somewhat from 
lack of clarity; that was perhaps inevitable, due to the method of 
presentation adopted; it is largely compensated for by the vivid- 
ness of the impression left. The list of Kierkegaard’s writings at 
the beginning should, in another printing, be made complete ; at 
least all those quoted in the text should be there, in their proper 
order and fully dated. For the rest, the Catholic, when he has 
read, will walk more humbly, thankful that his own lot has fallen 
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on such a fair ground, that his is so much goodlier a heritage. 


DoNALD FRASER FORRESTER 
———_@—_——- 


Christian Sociology for Beginners 


THe Cureistian Soctar Trapition. By Reginald Tribe. Mac- 
millan. Pp. ix, 293. $1.75. 


R. Tribe’s survey of the Christian social tradition meets the 

demand, sometimes almost petulant among Churchmen just 
introduced to Christian sociology, for a simple and non-technical 
treatment of the subject. The first part of the book is historical, 
with a kind of appendix in two chapters on the social tradition of 
Israel as a background to the New Testament ethic. Part Two 
consists of four chapters which examine Christian doctrine for 
its social meaning, bringing theology and sociology together for 
comparative study. The exposition of “Christian sociology” as a 
concept in Chapter X will do for this book’s purpose, but might 
have been more thorough and convincing. Part Three brings the 
principles of Christian sociology, as seen in Church history and 
adduced from doctrine, to bear upon current social issues in pol- 
itics, economics, international relations, education, leisure, family 
relations, etc. Books are recommended for further reading, and 
there is a questionnaire (obtainable separately from the pub- 
lisher) based on all eighteen chapters. 


The Christian Social Tradition is a “primer” and not a con- 
troversial or critical work. It is simply treated from first to last, 
for the sake of study-circle members and pupils in “upper-forms” 
or high schools and colleges. The balance and via media method 
of presenting the material leans over backward to avoid over- 
statement. The author is not only a religious—Society of the 
Sacred Mission—but also an accredited physician, an excellent 
preacher and writer. The book can be heartily recommended for 
use in adult religious education programs, with remarkably few 
and minor qualifications. From the practical point of view, the 
chief warning needed is to the study leader on the difference be- 
tween some English and American usages. For example, Fr. 
‘Tribe does not mean by “public utility” what is meant in Wall 
Street! The author’s promise to write this book is fulfilled with 
great success. I am happy to urge it upon those who have com- 
plained that there is no outline of Christian sociology for begin- 


ners. JosepH F. FLETCHER 
—_— —~@—- 


The Apostle of Japan 


Kacawa: An Apostle of Japan. By Margaret Baumann. Mac- 
millan. 75 cts. 


A Grain or WueEat. By Toyohiko Kagawa. Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. 


SONGS FROM THE SLUMS. By Toyohiko Kagawa. With a Fore- 
word by Sherwood Eddy. Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE Cross. By Toyohiko Kagawa. Translated 
by Helen F. Topping and Marion R. Draper. Willett, Clark. 
$1.50. 


HE FIRST of these books, a brief biography of Kagawa, 
presents with dignity and simplicity the skeleton necessities 
for understanding a personality which has thrilled Christian 
hearts in our country with fresh realization of the transforming 
power of Christ. Miss Baumann’s work is especially valuable in 
that it helps us to comprehend Japan as well as Kagawa, giving 
excellent notes, both on his racial background and on the pres- 
ent characteristics of his country. Comparison of Kagawa with 
St. Francis is inevitable and frequent; the chief difference be- 
tween them comes out clearly in this story. Here is identical in- 
spiration and close resemblance in personal conduct; but in 
Kagawa, the ideal has far more far-reaching implications. The 
13th century saint took and left the social order as he found it; 
the modern man is led out by his personal loyalty into the arena 
of fundamental social reform. The most fascinating thing in 
Kagawa’s story, here so well told, is to watch him drawn into 
this arena further and further, by his relentless Christian faith. 
Here is spiritual romance with a new scope. 
To read Kagawa’s own books is more important than to read 
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about him. Miss Baum points out the man’s extraordinary ver- 
satility, evidenced by his forty-odd volumes. These books are 
rapidly becoming available for English readers. Here, for in- 
stance, is Kagawa the novelist. d Grain of Wheat is a simple, 
sincere story, including a sweet portrait of Kagawas young 
sister-in-law, whom he cherished as Dickens cherished the proto- 
type of Little Nell. If it reads something like a glorified Sunday 
School book, it has perhaps as much literary value as Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and it has sold over two hundred editions in 
Japan. Songs from the Slums is, as literature, more impressive 
and revealing. It has a true, poignant lyric note, and, even in 
this English version, penetrates and moves as only genuine devo- 
tional poetry can do. And here, in Meditations on the Cross, we 
have Kagawa at his best. He uses the old evangelical language 
from which many moderns turn away; one marvels that a man 
who can nourish his soul on the gruesome old hymn, “There is 
a Fountain Filled with Blood,” should incur the wrath of the 
Fundamentalists. But advancing deeper into his mind, one 
realizes the cosmic note and the social note in his vision. Like 
Evelyn Underhill, he regards the Way of the Cross as ‘‘a 
passion play of God’s way in the cosmos,” and the Cross as “the 
eround plan of the universe,” and in his appeal for “the creation 
of this Cross-consciousness,” that is to say “the inner life of its 
very soul,” in the group as well as in the individual, he sounds 
what will be to some readers new depths of the Divine Mystery. 
There are aspects of Kagawa not represented in these books 
before us. We must look to Love the Law of Life or to reports 
of his recent lectures in Australia, for his special religious philos- 
ophy, with its attempt to confute Marx by close analysis of the 
psychological values supplementing the economic, as determin- 
ing the development of cultures. Yet these books suffice to show 
that we are dealing not only with a holy person, but with an 
original mind, intensely alive in many directions. In Kagawa, 
Oriental qualities and heritage blend in most interesting fash- 
ion, sometimes naively, sometimes with illuminating insight, with 
the best intellectual traditions of the Western world. He is a 
very great gift of the East to the West. Vina D. ScuppeEr. 
—-—@— - 


Approaches to the Holy Communion 
Draw Near witH Fartu. By Samuel S. Drury. Harpers. $1.25. 


HE rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, gives this reason 

for presenting again “the mystery of the Holy Communion 
in a plain way. If you had ‘prepared for Confirmation’ over a 
quarter of a century a good many young people, and felt that they 
had really not been prepared, you might earnestly desire to set 
down your very best thinking in the form of a book.” The clergy 
who have presented candidates for Confirmation, and many of 
those confirmed, will welcome a foremost educator’s and Church- 
man’s “best thinking” on the central act of the Christian religion. 

The twelve chapters on different aspects of the Eucharist 
are each divided into three sections: a statement of doctrine, fol- 
lowed by an informal discussion, and ending with a reverie or 
“directed aspiration robust with resolution.” The first section is 
meant to be hard though challenging reading, but the discussion 
of doctrine concerns so surprisingly the reader’s own experience 
with the Holy Communion that it lures him on and on. 

Dr. Drury is a great master of the art of asking questions 
which kindle interest and arouse curiosity. “At eight o’clock you 
are kneeling in church. At eight-forty you are out. What have you 
received? What has happened to you? How have you become 
different in that time of prayer and Communion? Our disappoint- 
ment, yours and mine, in Holy Communion is more personal than 
theological. It seems to be due to misconception of what we are 
to receive, followed by forgetting what we have received.” 

The answers admit mystery but are helpful if not final, and 
the general effect on the reader is one of fresh appreciation and 
joy in the reality of the Communion. Eversvey P. Frrris. 

——@—- 


A Piece of Admirable Scholarship 


Tue Book or THE Mysteries OF THE HEAVENS AND THE EarTH, 
and other works of Bakhayla Mikael. By Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 


ay the present time any translation of Ethiopian religious 
literature should have its special interest and especially any- 
thing that comes from the work of so ripe a scholar as Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge. A melancholy element, however, in this interest is 
in the fact that the eminent translator died before the work was 
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completely through the press. In consequence we do not have the 
fnal corrections in what in any case was a most difficult piece of. 
work. 

The MS. translated was about the beginning of the 17th cen-. 
tury in the library of the Seigneur Peiresc, but we do not know 
how that scholar became possessed of his treasure. We do know, 
however, that the rumor spread of the MS. containing the lost 
Book of Enoch and the famous Ethiopic scholar Ludolf, after 
Peiresc’s death, made a frantic search to obtain it. It was found 
at last in the Biblioteca Regia, but proved a disappointment since 
the Book of Enoch was not included. So Ludolf, in his disappoint- 
ment, contented himself with the very depreciatory remarks con- 
cerning the work of Bakhayla Mikael and the MS. remained in 
obscurity to the present day. 

Today opinions will differ as to whether the interest of the 
work warrants its translation, as much of the symbolism is un- 
doubtedly childish and far-fetched and the text itself has been in 
certain places inaccurately copied. Nevertheless, to the scholar 
it is valuable because of the evidence it contains as to the con- 
ceptions and misconceptions of the Ethiopic Church with regard 
to the significance of Old Testament and New Testament sym- 
bolism. For purposes of comparison its interpretations will be 
found to be exceedingly valuable. 

There are four pieces included in the text and translation, 
namely, The Book of the Mysteries of Heaven and Earth, The 
Interpretation of the Vision of St. John, Discourses concerning 
the Mystery of the Godhead and the Trinity, and Another Dis- 
course concerning the Birth of Enoch. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the translation is a piece of admirable scholarship, such 
as we have been accustomed to find in the work of Dr. Budge, 
and both text and translation have been beautifully printed. It 
is scarcely likely to find many readers, but the experts will rejoice 
that the translator lived to accomplish his task. 

Herspert H. Gowen. 


——_@——— 


Brief Reviews 


Bora oF IpaHo. By Claudius O. Johnson. Longmans, Green. 
1936. Pp. 500 and index. $3.00. 


AP HE author, who is a member of the faculty of the State 
College of Washington, presents a timely and illuminating 
portrait of “the lone wolf of American politics.” Although Mr. 
Johnson is obviously a sympathetic admirer of Senator Borah 
this “unofficial” but authorized biographical study is not excessive- 
ly laudatory. The weakness of the book, if any, lies in the in- 
trinsic impossibility of the author’s task, an attempt to render 
consistent his hero’s inconsistencies. Withal, the result is a readable 
account of the political movements of the last thirty years in which 
Borah of Idaho has played a dominant, and usually individualistic, 
role. ALDEN Drew KELLEY. 


THE Art or Cross ExAmMiInaTIon. By F is L. Well 
Macmillan, 1936. $5.00. + epee "a 


HOSE who like detective stories, and judging by library 
i statistics there are a great many who do, will find this book 
highly interesting, moreover it has the merit of being a record of 
facts. It deals with some of the most famous American as well 
as with English cases. It discloses how shrewd lawyers by skillful 
and persistent interrogation of witnesses, have succeeded in bring- 
ing out the truth. While of course it may have chief interest for 
members of the legal profession, it is so written as to be enter- 
taining and illuminating for the layman. As a well known author- 
ity has said, cross-examination “has always been deemed the 
surest test of truth and a better security than the oath.” 


GC. RWe 


Licut Opgera ANd Musicat Comrpy. By J. Walk 
Crowell. 1936. $2.50. y J. Walker McSpadden. 


J WALKER McSPADDEN has done for light opera and 
e musical comedy what he and others have done for grand 
opera, and has done it very well indeed under that title. It was no 
easy task to blaze this trail and he deserves much credit for his 
courage and his ability. He includes in it such light opera as 
Flotow’s Martha, and of .course all of DeKoven and Victor 
Herbert. Skimming over its pages brings back many delightful 


hours and excites the hope there may be many revivals suggested 
by its appearance. C. R. W 


NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


C.N. Y. Suffragan 
Elected Diocesan 


Bishop Coley Chosen on 4th Ballot; 
Announces Intention to Request 
a Coadjutor 


Tica, N. Y.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Huntington Coley, suffragan 
Bishop, was elected diocesan at the 

68th annual convention of the diocese of 
Central New York, held at Grace Church, 
Utica, May 5th and 6th. He has ac- 
cepted the election. 

At a special session on the Sth a 
recommendation of the standing commit- 
tee, amended and accepted by conven- 
tion, required nominations to be made by 
informal ballot and without supporting 
speeches. The canvass of the ballot show- 
ed the following names in nomination: 

Bishops Coley, Creighton, Paul 
Remington; the Very Rev. Dr. F. C. Grant; 
the Ven. H. W. Foreman; the Rev. Drs. Karl 
M. Block and Wilson E. Tanner; and the Rev. 
Messrs. Cedric C. Bentley, Francis B. Blodgett, 
D. D. Douglas, Frederick T. Henstridge, Henry 
E. Hubbard, Charles E. McCoy, Arthur B. Mc- 
Kinstry, Harold E. Sawyer, John T. Ward, and 
Hubert S. Wood. 

Bishop Coley, having received a ma- 
jority concurrent vote in both orders on 
the fourth ballot (clerical, 49 out of 93; 
lay, 35 out of 69%8) was declared elected, 
and on resuming the chair he was given 
an ovation, after which the Convention 
joined in singing the Doxology. 

WILL SEEK COADJUTOR 

Subject to approval of his election by 
the Bishops and Standing Committees, 
Bishop Coley announced his intention of 
requesting a coadjutor either prior to or 
at the next annual convention of the 
diocese. 

Bishop Coley was born in Westville, 
New Haven, Conn., August 22, 1861, 
the son of James Edward Coley and Mary 
Huntington Coley. He received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from Yale in 1884, 
and graduated from Berkeley Divinity 
School in 1887. In 1925 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Berke- 
ley. In 1912 he was granted the Doctorate 
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Chicago Church Club Sets Up 
Fund to Perpetuate Lent Services 


Cuicaco — Perpetuation of Lenten 
noonday services in Chicago’s loop is the 
objective of a trust fund which has been 
set up by the Church Club of Chicago 
and named the Courtenay Barber Fund. 
Mr. Barber, who is still a director of the 
club and a past national president of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, was for WS 
years director of the noonday services. 
Stewart A. Cushman, chairman of the 
Lenten program of the club, who pro- 
posed the fund, expressed the hope that 
it would increase to $25,000. 


| 
| THE BISHOP-ELECT OF QUINCY 
| 


Dr. C. Ernest Smith to 
| Retire From Rectorship 
of St. Thomas’, Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The resignation 
of the Rey. Dr. C. Ernest Smith as rector 
of St. Thomas’ Church, Washington, the 
church of President Roosevelt and his 
family, has been submitted to the vestry, 
to take effect as soon as the acceptance 
| of a new rector is announced. Dr. Smith 
| has been rector of St. Thomas’ for over 
thirty years and has had a signal pastorate 
in Washington, particularly in the matter 
of material and other developments in the 
_ parish. Impaired health js understood to 

be the direct cause of his retirement. It is 

reported that he has been made rector 

emeritus and that he will continue to re- 
| side in Washington, at least for the pres- 
ent. 
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Fr. Essex Elected 
Bishop of Quincy 


Convention Unanimously Decides 
to Remain a Diocese, After Care- 
ful Study of Merger Proposals 


OLINE, I1tit.—A unanimous deci- 
sion to continue as a diocese and 
the election of the Rev. William 
Leopold Essex, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Peoria, to be Bishop of Quincy, distin- 
guished the 59th annual synod, held in 
Christ Church, Moline, May 5th and 6th. 

This action, it was asserted, was taken 
after months of study and deliberation con- 
cerning diocesan boundaries in the state 
of Illinois. Careful evaluation of the field 
had been made, and the questions of a 
merger with Chicago, the division of Quin- 
cy between Springfield and Chicago, and 
the possibility of a larger diocese outside 
the Chicago area, had all been considered 
in conferences by committees from the 
three dioceses in the state. 

As the diocese which had asked for the 
conferences, Quincy had to make the final 
decision. When it was evident that the fi- 
nancial problems of the diocese had been 
solved and the episcopate assured of ade- 
quate support, the synod proceeded to vote 
to maintain the diocese as a unit and to 
elect a bishop. 

Fr. Essex was born at Piermont, New 
York, February 8, 1886, the son of William 
and Elizabeth Looser Essex. He is a Bach- 
elor of Arts of Columbia University, class 
of 1906, and received the degree of Bach- 
elor of Divinity from the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, class of 1910. He was 
ordained deacon in 1910 by Bishop Part- 
ridge and priest in 1911 by Bishop Greer. 
After curacies at Trinity Church, New- 
Port, Reels and sStasbetenss Churchwest 
Louis, he served as rector at Rock Island, 
Ill., from 1918 to 1925, and at St. Paul’s 
Peoria, for the last eleven years. He was 
the only nominee for the vacancy caused 
by the death of Bishop Fawcett last Sep- 
tember. 

Fr. Essex has been prominent in dioc- 
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Bishop Mann Lays Cornerstone 
of New Church of the Redeemer 


PirrspBurGH — Bishop Mann in the 
presence of the congregation and several 
of the diocesan clergy placed the corner 
stone for the Church of the Redeemer, 
May 3d. 

The new church, work on which start- 
ed December 30th, was planned by the 
Rey. Dr. Robert Nelson Meade, rector, 
who died Easter Evening after a quarter 
of a century service in that parish. Bishop 
Mann in the address paid tribute to the 
devoted pastor of the parish. 


Spring Conventions Held in Many Dioceses 


Bp. Freeman Asks 
Headquarters Move 


Calls Upon Washington Convention 
to Study Plans for Establishing 
“American Canterbury” 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—At the annual 
\ \ diocesan convention here May 6th 
and 7th the matter of the proposed 
change of administrative headquarters of 
the national Church from New York to 
Washington was discussed in the Bishop’s 
address, but the committee reporting rec- 
ommended that no diocesan action be 
taken until the next convention, after said 
committee shall have discussed the ques- 
tion with national Church officials. 


“There are certain matters that are de- 
serving of special emphasis at this time. One 
that concerns the future policy of the Church 
in the nation has to do with a growing feel- 
ing that the Church should have a national 
center, an ‘American Canterbury,’ for its 
growing administrative interests. . . . Angli- 
can as we are in system, we have a genius 
for avoiding the time-tested and dignified 
ways of the Mother Church. While we claim 
Catholicity, we repudiate its fundamental and 
essential elements. ... In the General Con- 
vention in New Orleans in 1925 I addressed 
the House of Bishops and cordially com- 
mended such a plan. It was generously dis- 
cussed and, without any official action, 
warmly commended. I have long believed 
that the Federal capital should be the nation- 
al center of the Church. . . . I believe it 
would be the part of wisdom to have this 
convention give serious consideration to this 
matter presented to it by the General Con- 
vention and to express its mind as to what 
legal or other arrangements it would be 
willing to effect that would afford the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1937 opportunity to take 
such action as it might deem wise in connec- 
tion with this very important matter.” 

By motion of Dr. Phillips, the conven- 
tion recommended that the missionary ap- 
propriations to the general work of the 
Church be considerably increased. Con- 
solidation of three boards that have had 
charge of charitable and endowment funds 
into a single commission was affected, by 
recommendation of a committee on effi- 
ciency, the Rey. Clyde Brown chairman, 
by the substitution of a single canon to 
replace canons 13, 15, and 16, on Church 
charitable funds and trust moneys. Gen- 
eral advance of the work of the Church 
throughout the diocese was indicated in 
the report of the committee onthe state 
of the Church, Dr. Thomas F. Opie chair- 

Deputies to synod: Rev. Messrs. R. J. Gibson, 
O, J. Hart, G. W. Dow, and J. L. Showell; 
Messrs. S. E.. Kramer, Busey Heward, O. R. 
Singleton, Hugh T Nelson. 

Standing committee: Rev. Messrs. George F. 
Dudley, F. J. Bohanan, C. E. Buck, F. B. Tucker; 
Messers. H. T. Nelson, Fulton Lewis, W. S. 
Bowen. 

Executive council: Rey. Messrs. W. R. Moody, 
OF etanhw HB. cbuckers iy lee Warners By oi 
Bohanan, C. E. Buck; Messrs. A. C. Houghton, 


H. P. Blair, T. B. Symons, E. L. Stock, R. H. 
Lansdale, B. H. Howard. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Diocesan Stresses Support 
of National Council 


PHILADELPHIA—In his annual address, 
delivered on May 4th at a mass meeting 
in Trinity Church in connection with the 
diocesan convention, Bishop Taitt of Penn- 
sylvania called his diocese to the support 
of the action of the executive council of 
the diocese in pledging responsibility for 
ten per cent of the recent deficit of the 
National Council. He urged a special 
Whitsunday offering in every parish and 
mission of the diocese for this purpose. His 
address further challenged the diocese to 
the program already begun for reinvig- 
orating missionary interest in this quarter 
of the Church which has always, he as- 
serted, been known for its enthusiastic sup- 
port of the world-wide mission of the 
Church. 

The diocese met on May 5th for its 
152d annual convention. It adjourned at 6 
o'clock the same day by dispensing with 
small matters of routine business and hay- 
ing failed to elect in three ballots the nec- 
essary five clergy to serve on the standing 
committee. Due to the failure of the elec- 
tion the Rey. Franklin Joiner will con- 
tinue to serve in the office to which he 
should have been elected to succeed himself 
or to which another should have been 
elected. 

The convention received a report from 
the committee on amendments to constitu- 
tion recommending the granting to missions 
and chapels of a vote in convention. The 
matter will receive final action at the next 
convention. After the noonday prayers the 
field department of the diocese as the spe- 
cial order of the day presented the mission- 
ary challenge and the value of the Every 
Member Canvass. Bishop Casady of Okla- 
homa was the guest speaker on their be- 
half. As special order for the day at the 
afternoon session the work of the American 
Bible Society was presented. 

In speaking for the managers of the 
Galilee Mission the Rev. Louis C. Wash- 
burn of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
brought to the attention of the convention 
a serious moral condition which exists in 
the tenderloin section of the city. Conven- 
tion ordered it referred to the diocesan 
commission on social service. The Cathe- 
dral chapter reported an interesting change 
in the plans for the projected Cathedral 
for the diocese. 

At the mass meeting in Holy Trinity 
Church on the evening preceding the con- 
vention, Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council, told the 
clergy and delegates to the convention, and 
a large congregation which well filled the 
galleries of the church, that he “questions 
the easy decision” that the depression is to 
blame for the shortage in missionary giving. 
To support his contention he cited the low 
figures for the average giving to missions 
of the members of the Church. “We can’t 
lay the failure to economic world condi- 
tions,” he insisted. 
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ALBANY 


Bishop Oldham Urges Use of 
Forward Literature 


A.LBANY—lIn his address at the opening 
session of the 68th annual convention of 
the diocese of Albany, held at the Cathe- 
dral of All Saints May 5th and 6th, Bishop 
Oldham emphasized spiritual concerns and 
urged his clergy to make full use of the 
pamphlets of the Forward Movement. 


“Our greatest need, he said, “is more 
devotion, more prayer, more dependence on 
God.” The Church, Bishop Oldham said, 
should “go striding through~the world con- 
scious of its great mission.” “Some such ad- 
vance,” he continued, “is the most imperative 
need of the day. Modern civilization is per- 
ilously near complete collapse, from which 
nothing can save it but a great revival of 
vital religion.” 

A mass meeting at the Cathedral in 
the evening assembled a congregation that 
filled the building, Churchpeople from 
many points being in attendance. A men’s 
chorus composed of the capitol district 
choirs sang, and addresses were made by 
Bishop Davis of Western New York and 
the Rev. Elmore M. McKee, rector of 
Trinity Church, Buffalo. Bishop Davis 
spoke on the Forward Movement, which 
he declared is the Church’s answer to the 
challenge caused by her slackness. The 
Rev. Mr. McKee’s subject was social 
service, which, he said, for a Christian 
means racial and international codpera- 
tion, replacing the weapons of fear by 
those of trust, and economic justice. 

Election of one clerical and one lay member to 
the Standing Committee placed the Rev. C. R. 
Quinn, rector of Christ Church, Hudson, on the 
committee, succeeding the Rey. C. C. Harriman, 
and replaced Frank B. Twining, Troy. 

Deputies elected to Provincial Synod were: the 
Rev. F. Allen Sisco and the Rev. Wm. E. 
Sprenger; Messrs. Arnold R. Derick and Chester 
F. Millhouse. 

Completely revised constitution and 
canons, reported by a special committee 
appointed to draw them, were adopted, 
with some minor changes, practically as 
presented. 

The Bishop’s recommendation of a 
diocese-wide preaching mission in connec- 
tion with the work of the Forward Move- 
ment was enthusiastically endorsed. 


eg ee 
NEW MEXICO 


Convocation Undertakes Bishop’s 
Pledge to Council 


Crovis, N. M.—The 42d annual con- 
vocation of the missionary district of New 
Mexico and Southwest Texas voted to 
assume the pledge of Bishop Howden of 
New Mexico on the National Council’s 
deficit as a personal debt of the clergy, 
meeting at St. James’ Church here, April 

The clergy will make a free will offer- 
ing to raise the necessary funds, it was 
announced. 

The Very Rev. Douglas Matthews was elect- 
ed registrar and a member of the council of ad- 


vice, and E. W. Nichols was elected treasurer of 
the district. A number of officers were reélected. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Convocational System and New 
Financial Plan Instituted 


Trenton, N. J.—Important action to- 
ward a reconstruction of the financial set- 
up of diocese and possible reorganization 
along convocational lines was taken dur- 
ing the 168th convention of the diocese of 
New Jersey held in the synod hall, May 
Sth and 6th. 

_ At the 1935 convention a special com- 
mittee on a diocesan survey consisting of 
four clergymen and five laymen, popularly 
known as the “Committee of Nine,” was 
appointed and, for a year have done a 
painstaking and efficient piece of work. 
Their voluminous report was presented to 
the convention by the Rev. Thomas A. 
Conover, rector of St. Bernard’s Church, 
Bernardsville, chairman, together with 
many recommendations in the form of res- 
olutions. The majority of these were 
adopted, setting up the office of comp- 
troller and concentrating the control of 
all income, disbursements and cash bal- 
ances in the treasurer’s office and at the 
discretion of the finance committee. The 
present board of adjustment, dealing with 
parish assessments etc., was abolished and 
its powers given to the finance committee. 
The comptroller is to direct all expendi- 
tures for all departments in accord with 
the terms of the approved budget and the 
treasurer to be provided with proper book- 
keeping assistance to handle the new detail 
which will come into his office. 

In the matter of the convocational sys- 
tem the committee proposed a resolution, 
which was duly passed, that the Bishop be 
authorized and requested to assign to one 
of the clergy in each group outlined the 
responsibility of calling together in the 
fall a “tentative” meeting of clergy and 
parish representatives to consider their 
responsibility as a unit in meeting their 
fair share of the needs of the Church both 
diocesan and general. These units are to 
be combinations of districts as follows: 
(1) New Brunswick and Monmouth, (2) 
Burlington and Trenton, (3) Elizabeth 
and Plainfield, (4) Camden and Wood- 
bury, (5) The Atlantic City district alone 
because of its special problems and loca- 
tion. 
The Convention was marked by the 
speed and unanimity with which these and 
the recommendations of the finance com- 
mittee were adopted and the spirit of con- 
fidence which was evident. The treasurer 
reported that New Jersey’s gift to the 
National Council’s Deficit fund had been 
over $5,000 and that without apparently 
diminishing the regular receipts on quota 
payments. F 

As though determined to try everything 
new at once, the Convention, just before 
adjournment, passed a resolution request- 
ing the Bishop at his discretion to call the 
next Convention to commence with a din- 
ner and evening session with the object of 
concluding its business. 

——_$ 5 
New Organ for Wisconsin Church 


Sussex, W1s,—Bishop Ivins of Milwau- 
kee dedicated a new Hammond electric 
organ at Sussex April 19th, the gift of 
Miss Agnes Connell. There was a large 
congregation. 


THE LIVING ‘CHURCH 


Social Needs Viewed 
by Bishop Sherrill 


Massachusetts Diocesan, in Address 
to Convention, Stresses Duty of 
Caring for Unemployed 


osToN—Problems confronting both 

nation and world had strong place in 

addresses given at the 151st annual 
convention of the diocese of Massachusetts 
on April 28th and 29th. Bishop Sherrill, 
after reviewing major details of the past 
convention year, spoke in vigorous fashion 
of wider issues. Referring to unemploy- 
ment and alleviation of consequent dis- 
tress, he laid down three premises: the 
necessity of caring for those in want; 
the continuance of a wise system of edu- 
cation for the young; but, at the same 
time, the imperative need for a reduction 
in the cost of government. He called up- 
on the electorate to be keen enough and 
unselfish enough to refuse to be bought 
by any consideration however alluring; 
and to solve our national problems in the 
only way they can be solved, through 
clear thinking, unselfish action, and a 
responsible attitude to the exercise of the 
ballot. 

Apropos the Teachers’ Loyalty Oath, 
which has aroused a storm of protest in 
the state, the Bishop recorded his objec- 
tion to this first slight but definite effort 
at State control of those aspects of our 
life having to do with the pursuit and 
teaching of Truth. 

“T object to the fact that a professor of 
Christian doctrine must take an oath of alle- 
giance to the State before he is allowed in 
this State to function as a professor of theol- 
ogy,” said Bishop Sherrill. “I have gladly 
taken an oath of allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion several times, and would do so, of 
course, any time as a citizen; but I should 
object to doing so in order to exercise my 
office as a Bishop of the Church of God.” 

In the present great menace to the 
peace of the world, Bishop Sherrill ap- 
pealed for influence to be exerted not sim- 
ply for peace but for justice; since the 
great underlying cause of international 
discord is injustice. “The present injus- 
tices on the map of the world should be 
frankly faced by every nation; until that 
is done all peace moves will be weak 
palliations,” he said, and called upon his 
hearers to watch our national policy; to 
refuse to be dominated by sabre-rattling 
nationalism in the matter of trade or of 
increase of armament; to pursue truth 
and recognize for what they are the lies 
and propaganda which are part of the war 
system; to resist popular hysteria; and, 
above all, to follow the way of Jesus as 
the only possible solution. 

This address by Bishop Sherrill, given 
in Trinity Church before the huge gath- 
ering assembled on April 28th for the 
service of worship held on the eve of the 
day of business sessions, had a sequel in 
the address given by Admiral William S. 
Sims, which opened the afternoon session 
in Ford Hall on April 29th. Under the 
title, How Can We Stay Out of War, 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Bishop Coley Praises Predecessor 


Utica, N. Y.—Addressing the con- 
vention of the diocese of Central New 
York by which he was subsequently elected 
diocesan, Bishop Coley, suffragan of the 
diocese, voiced the regret of the conven- 
tion at the retirement of Bishop Fiske. 
Bishop Coley recalled the efforts of many 
who had urgently requested Bishop Fiske 
to reconsider his resignation. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say,” he added, 
“that the diocese loses, with Bishop Fiske’s 
release from ecclesiastical authority, a cap- 
able and distinguished leader and a wise and 
firm administrator. .. . We can only assure 
him today that we appreciate the leadership 
and companionship of these 20 years, that we 
are sorry to end them, and that we wish for 
him and his family a very happy life in the 
old home city to which they have returned.” 

At the special session on May 5th the 
Rev. Edmund Lloyd Souder of the Amer- 
ican Church Mission, Hankow, China, 
described the work of the Church in 
China and the Philippines. 

The Church of St. Ambrose, Groton, 
was restored to the status of a self-sup- 
porting parish, and two churches, Em- 
manuel, Lacona and St. Thomas’, Slater- 
ville Springs, were admitted to union with 
convention as organized missions. 


Two changes only were made in diocesan 
officers elected by convention, the Rev. T. J. 
Dewees becomes a member of the standing com- 
mittee in place of the Rev. Dr. H. G. Codding- 
ton, and C. L. Behm was elected a lay member 
of the diocesan council for a term of four years, 
to replace Dr. W. C. Harding. 


Admiral Sims gave a short and simple 
prescription, namely the necessity for Con- 
gress declaring that our trade as a neutral 
in contraband, which, nowadays, means 
nearly everything, should be at the risk 
of traders, and that no compensation for 
loss by action of belligerents would be 
demanded by our government. 

“Weasa people must come to understand 
that peace is priceless; that it is worth any 
sacrifice of war profits; that a decent regard 
for humanity must be placed ahead of gold,” 
he declared. “. . . It is a choice of profits 
or peace.” 

The convention also heard addresses by 
C. D. McKean of the Federal bureau of 
investigation, who spoke on the need of 
education for underprivileged youth; by 
Bishop Babcock, suffragan of the diocese, 
who reviewed the condition of the di- 
ocesan mission field; and by Dean Wash- 
burn of the Episcopal Theological School 
at Cambridge, whose subject was the- 
ological education. 

The following new elections took place: 


Deputies to the Provincial Synod: the Rev. 
Messrs. Dwight W. Hadley, John M. Groton. 
Raymond A. Heron, Howard K. Bartow; and 
Messrs. Calvin Gates Page, William C. Hawley, 
Bradford U. Eddy, Ulysses S. Harris. Diocesan 
Council: the Rev. Messrs. Dwight W. Hadley, 
Henry McF. B. Ogilby; and Messrs. Joseph H. 
Beale, Clarence H. Poor, Jr. Standing Commit- 
tee: the Rev. Ernest J. Dennen; Philip S. Parker. 
The Rev. Vincent LeRoy Bennett was appointed 
examining chaplain to serve until Trinity Sun- 


day, 1942. 

It was voted that a branch of the Lay- 
men’s League be established in the diocese. 
Other action taken by the convention was 
in the nature of routine business for the 
most part, detailed reports of great value 
being submitted. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Forward Movement Stressed 


CHARLESTON, S. C.— Opening the 
146th annual convention of the diocese of 
South Carolina on a note of confidence 
and optimism, Bishop Thomas, the dio- 
cesan, referred to the fact that during the 
past 50 years the Church’s membership in 
the state of South Carolina has more than 
doubled and in the city of Charleston there 
is now one communicant for every 13 
people in the city. 

The convention was held in the recent- 
ly renovated St. Luke’s Church, Charles- 
ton, the Rev. Harold Thomas, rector, on 
April 28th and 29th, and the proceedings 
were for the most part confined to rou- 
tine matters. Chief emphasis of the con- 
vention was put upon the Forward Move- 
ment in the Church and upon the Lay- 
men’s League. A mass meeting for the 
purpose of arousing interest in the latter 
organization was held on the evening of 
the first day of the convention and was 
addressed by the Hon. John J. Parker, of 
Charlotte, N. C., justice of the United 
States circuit court of appeals; by Hobart 
Steele, of Burlington, N. C., president of 
the Laymen’s League in that diocese, and 
by F. Marion Seabrook, of Sumter, S. C., 
under whose leadership local branches of 
the League are being established in the 
diocese of South Carolina. 

The Rev. Dr. William Way and Messrs. 
Nathaniel Barnwell and M. W. Seabrook were 
elected to the standing committee. 

Delegates to the provincial synod are as fol- 
lows: the Rev. Messrs. Harold Thomas, Sumner 
Guerry, A. W, Skardon, J. A. Pinckney, W. S. 
Poyner, and H. W. Starr; Messrs. W. E. Duvall, 
M. W. Seabrook, J. W. Howard, T. P. Stoney; 
Dr. J. T. Taylor; and Gen. C. P. Summerall. 
Alternates are the Rev. Messrs. W. B. Sams, D. 
N. Peeples, Wallace Martin, R. H. Jackson, M. 
F, Williams, and E. G. Coe; Messrs. I. M. Bryan, 
S. A. Guilds, S. B. Jones, F. A. Rogers, Walter 
Green, and R. T. Ellett. 

The next convention will be held in the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, Sumter, 
S. C., the Rev. J. B. Walker, rector, April 
27 and 28, 1937. 
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EASTERN OREGON 


Convocation Asks to Remain an 
Independent District 

La GraAnpg, Ore.—At the 26th annual 
convocation of the missionary district of 
Eastern Oregon, held April 26th and 27th 
in St. Peter’s Church here with Bishop 
Remington presiding, a resolution was 
passed, copies of which were sent to 
the Presiding Bishop and the president of 
the National Council, asking that the status 
quo of the district be maintained under 
its present Bishop. The resolution further 


asked that, if such continued existence as . 


a separate district be deemed impossible, 
it be restored to its mother diocese of 
Oregon “with which it is geographically, 
culturally and naturally allied.” The reso- 
lution “emphatically protested against be- 
ing united with Southern Idaho.” 

Under the direction of the Rev. J. J. 
Dixon, plans were made for a district- 
wide use of a definite schedule for the 
Forward Movement, to begin with the 
next issue of Forward-day by day. 

St. Paul’s Church, Klamath Falls, an 
organized mission, was received into union 
with convocation and the General Church 


| Lowell, 
preaching; St. Thomas’ Church, Taunton, | 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


_Massachusetts Children 


Increase Lent Offering 


Boston—Church School children in the 
diocese of Massachusetts presented their 
Lenten Mite Box Offerings on May 3d in 
three services held simultaneously at 4: 00 
p.M.: Trinity Church, Boston, with Bishop 
Sherrill as preacher; St. Anne’s Church, 
with Bishop Hulse of Cuba 


where the Rev. Dr. Phillips E. Osgood 


was the preacher. Record attendances are 


reported at all three services, and offerings | 


that amount to over $12,000 and outstrip 
the offering of last year. 
——oe——_ 


Memorial Service for Bishop 
Wells at Seattle Cathedral 


SEATTLE, WaAsH.—A memorial service 
for the late Rt. Rev. Dr. Lemuel H. Wells, 
retired Bishop of Spokane, was arranged by 
Bishop S. Arthur Huston and held at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, on April 19th. 
It was attended by a large congregation 
and the full Cathedral choir. Bishop Hus- 
ton and the Very Rev. John D. McLauch- 
lan, dean of the Cathedral, conducted the 
service; the Rev. Arthur Bell, rector of St. 
Luke’s Memorial Church, Tacoma, read 
the lesson, and Bishop Cross of Spokane 


preached a sermon of high appreciation of | 


his predecessor. Another notable visitor at 
the service was Bishop Rowe of Alaska. 


—_@——_ 


Spiritual Visitation Succeeds 


CuHicaco — Unusual success in what 
was termed a “spiritual visitation” has 
been attained by St. Mark’s Church, Glen 
Ellyn, the Rev. Gowan C. Williams, 
rector. Ninety-seven assignments were 
made in the visitation; 90 were com- 
pleted; 60 cards were signed for special 
objects, and a class of 46, largely result- 
ing from the visitation,*are some of the 
results of the effort. One of the most 
valuable results of the plan, according to 
Dean Williams, was the training of the 
lay people; the same group will be used 
in the every member canvass this fall. 

——@——_— 

Deaconess School Commencement 

PHILADELPHIA—The annual  com- 
mencement exercises of the Church Train- 
ing and Deaconess House of the diocese 
of Pennsylvania will be held on May 27th 
in St. Peter’s Church, under the direction 
of the rector, the Rev. Edward M. Jef- 
freys, who was formerly chaplain of the 
school. Bishop Taitt of Pennsylvania will 
officiate, and the Rev. Howard M. Stuck- 
ert will preach the commencement ser- 
mon. The class of 1936 includes 10 young 
women. 


as a parish. The Rev. Hale B. Eubanks, 
missionary in charge, is now rector. 

Bishop Dagwell of Oregon, guest 
speaker at the convocation, spoke on The 
Missionary Emergency pointing out the 
common problems of the diocese of Ore- 
gon and Eastern Oregon. 

The following were elected delegates to the 
provincial synod: the Rev. Messrs. J. T. Lewis, 


A. Buchanan, and J. J. Dixon; and Messrs. 
George Hartman, A. J. Glassow, and A. Peters. 
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-Laborite Urges New 


League of Nations 


George Lansbury, Noted English- 
man, Says Europe and U. S. Must 
Unite or Die 


ILWAUKEE—‘Another world war, 
M and the western civilization will 

be destroyed. America, Russia 
and Great Britain must unite to form an- 
other and more perfect League of Na- 
tions; a League that would not seek to 
perpetuate the injustices of the existing 
peace treaties, but would start with an 
intelligent sharing of markets.” With 
these ringing words, George Lansbury ad- 
dressed a large audience in Milwaukee on 
May Day. The auditorium of the Grand 
Avenue Congregational Church was filled 
with an audience intent upon hearing the 
discussion of world affairs from a man 
about whom they had read so much. 

Declaring himself as an internation- 
alist, he told his audience that a true So- 
cialist must of necessity be likewise an 
internationalist. 

“America must again come to Europe,” 
he declared, “not with armies this time, but 
to help conciliate the evil that was done in 
1919, a confession that Europe today is reap- 
ing the reward of a peace of vengeance; to 
help Europe to see whether the present mad- 
ness cannot be undone before it is too late and 
the world is again inflamed with hate and 
war. America has a moral duty to do this. 
That is what I am trying to make under- 
stood in this country.” 

In speaking more in detail of his plan 
for a new League, Dr. Lansbury pointed 
out that, “we would start on the assump- 
tion that it is possible to substitute co- 
Operation for competition. We must learn 
to share rather than to monopolize. Let 
us assume there is enough for everyone. 
The alternative to sharing is slaughter.” 


ee 


Lumber for Two Churches Will 
Come from Old Bishop’s House 


Reno, Nev.—Work has been started 
in razing the historic rectory of St. Paul’s 
Church, Virginia City, used as the episco- 
pal residence of the missionary district of 
Nevada during the episcopate of Bishop 
Whitaker. Site of the famous mother lode 
of the Comstock mines, high in the moun- 
tains, Virginia City has had a long and 
colorful history, but is now one of the so- 
called ghost towns of Nevada. The resi- 
dence, a large three story building, with 
solid walnut panels and woodwork and 
doors throughout, built in the heyday of 
Virginia City, is being taken down and the 
lumber transported to Silver City, a few 
miles down the mountain side, where it 
will be used in building a new chapel to 
replace the historic one completely de- 
stroyed by fire last year. With the insur- 
ance and money that is being raised, the 
church will be rebuilt during the next 
month or two. Lumber not used in this 
building will be taken by truck 175 miles 
across the desert to Mina where, during 
the summer, St. Peter’s Mission Chapel 
is to be enlarged. 
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Easter Broadcast 
from Palestine 


Anglican Bishop Responsible for 
Plan Uniting All Communions in 
Easter Program 

J estine Broadcasting Service opened its 

new station at Ramallah, eight miles 

North of Jerusalem, connected by ground 
wires with the studio in the Holy City. 
The High Commissioner at the opening 
ceremony assured his hearers that in the 
necessarily general and practical program 
the claims of religion would not be neg- 
lected, but it was soon made clear that 
while Jewish and Moslem religious pro- 
grams could be given, it was thought im- 
practicable to do the same for the Chris- 
tians as the different denominations could 
not be persuaded to agree among them- 
selves as to what to give. The result was 
soon evident in preparing a talk on Easter, 
to be given in the middle of Holy Week, 
from which the subject of religion was 
to be strictly kept. 

The Anglican Bishop, Dr. Graham 
Brown, took up the challange and asked 
the authorities if they would put on a 
Christian religious program on Easter 
Day if he could secure the agreement of 
the various communities. The authorities 
consented, but with some doubt of possi- 
ble success. Yet within five hours the 
Bishop had secured the full approval and 
cooperation of the heads of all the com- 
munities for an half-hour program which 
would consist of the reading or singing 
of the respective liturgical Gospels for 
Easter by the heads of each of the great 
Churches. Thus at five o'clock on Easter 
Day there assembled at the studios of the 
P.B.S. a most representative gathering, 
and soon the blessed Gospel of the Resur- 
rection was being sent to all the world by 
the strangest and latest of modern inven- 
tions. The Latin Patriarch, His Beatitude 
Barlassina, being at present the senior pre- 
late, began with the Gospel in Latin, fol- 
lowed immediately by the Gospel in Greek 
read by Mer. Timotheos, Orthodox Pat- 
riarch-elect. Then the Armenian Patri- 
arch read in Classical Armenian, the 
Anglican Bishop in English, the Coptic 
Archbishop in Coptic, the Syrian Bishop 
in Syriac, the Abyssinian Abbot in Ethiopic, 
and finally an Orthodox parish priest from 
Jerusalem read it in Arabic. 

It was a deeply impressive occasion. 
Almost certainly it was the first time that 
Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic and Classical Ar- 
menian had been so broadcast, and the 
first time that Christian Jerusalem had so 
spoken to the world on this day of all 
days. But no less interesting was the co- 
operation of all the Christian communities 
in a venture of this nature. Afterwards 
all the participants expressed their appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the Anglican 
Bishop in preparing the way, and hoped 
that further opportunities of like nature 
would be provided. There was a humor- 
ous side to the matter too, as when one of 


By C. T. Bripceman 
ERUSALEM—Late in March the Pal- 


THECLIV ING CHURCH 


Dr. Mott, in Talk at 
Washington Cathedral, 
Calls for Prophetic Voices 


WasHINcTon, D. C—‘Seldom if ever 
has the Christian Church more needed 
the guidance of prophetic voices—and 
there is not compelling prophecy without 
clear thinking and sincere courage,” de- 
clared Dr. John R. Mott, chairman of 
the International Missionary Council, 
speaking at Evensong in Washington Ca- 
thedral on April 26th. He said in part: 
“The summons comes afresh to wage a 


| more aggressive warfare against the age- 
| long 


enemies of mankind: ignorance, 
disease, poverty, strife, superstition, secu- 


| larism, and sin.” 


——_@— 


Treat Students as Normal 
Humans, Advises Chaplain 


| Rey. Edward S. White Tells Auxiliary of 


Work at University of Chicago 


CuHicaco—Students in the colleges and 
universities of the country should be treat- 


| ed as normal human beings so far as the 
_ Church’s approach to them is concerned, 


said the Rev. Edward S. White, rector of 
the Church of the Redeemer, speaking be- 


| fore the diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary at 


its concluding monthly meeting of the sea- 
son in the State-Lake Building on May 
7th. The subject was the general theme 
of work among students. 

Fr. White told of the work which he 
is carrying on at the University of Chi- 
cago, pointing out that this cannot be 
subjected to any unified system of ap- 
proach. This, he said, is because Chicago 
is largely a graduate school. His effort 
with the students at the university is to 
relate them to one of the three parishes 


| in the immediate neighborhood. 


No effort is being made to set up an 
elaborate machinery with regard to stu- 
dent work at the university, said Fr. 
White. In fact, he said, it is inadvisable 
to departmentalize students so far as the 
work of the Church is concerned. 

Mrs. Marcia Luther, student worker 
at Northwestern University, told of her 


activities among students. 
—@__—-_ 


Chicago Endowment Fund Elects 

Cuicaco—Angus S. Hibbard, prom- 
inent Chicago layman, was elected presi- 
dent of the trustees of the endowment 
fund of the diocese at their annual meet- 
ing. Other officers named: secretary, Col. 
Robert G. Peck; treasurer, Fred A. Cus- 
caden. An effort is to be made to enlarge 
the present endowment of $250,000. 


the Bishop’s chaplains was asked by a 
religious head unfamiliar with the radio 
if he needed to wear a cope, and whether 
one priest would be enough to attend him. 

On Easter Tuesday the Anglican 
Bishop in Jerusalem left for Australia to 
take part in the Centenary of the estab- 
lishment of the first Bishopric in that 
country and to thank the Australian 
Church for their support of the Jerusalem 
work through the annual Good Friday 


Offerings. 


Shame of Nations 
Called Encouraging 


Dr. Browne Says It May Lead to 
Making of Better Plans for World 
Concord 


HICAGO—The civilized world must 
Gc make certain that events such as 
those which have occurred in Ethi- 
opia in recent months do not happen again, 
declared Dr. Duncan H. Browne, rector 
of St. James’ church, Chicago, in a radio 


address over WGN on May 8th. 


“The most encouraging angle of the world 
picture today is the sense of shame and de- 
feat which all the great nations of the world 
feel,” said Dr. Browne, discussing the world 
situation. “Surely there is reason for shame. 
But a world ashamed at the breakdown of 
plans for collective security must set to work 
to make better ones. Already there is talk of 
revising and strengthening the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 

“By some means the civilized world must 
make it certain that events like those which 
have taken place in Ethiopia since last Oc- 
tober cannot again occur. It may be done by 
binding agreements among separate nations. 
It may be done by a powerful organization 
embracing all countries. But in one way or 
another it must be done if civilization is not 
to be compelled to inspect itself from time 
to time and be ashamed of what it discovers.” 

Dr. Browne pointed out that all great 
movements in history have required time 
and met with defeat before final success. 

“We have a great stake in the world 
society which is to be constructed from the 
present chaos,” he concluded. ‘“‘When we give 
up our selfishness and isolation, even in the 
most rudimentary degree, a beginning will 
have been made with us that is designed to 
carry us far, if we but follow the leading of 
our hearts. There is an ideal toward which 
all our experience points. If it were not so, 
life would be a hopeless enigma and the 
world a meaningless farce. There must be a 
spiritual function, a design to build up strong 
and true moral character, to develop holy life. 
Otherwise history is a despair and experience 
a hopeless riddle.” 


———_@—_—_- 


Seabury-Western Commencement 

Evanston, Itt.—Commencement exer- 
cises on June 4th and 5th at Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary will fea- 
ture the address by the Rt. Rev. Harry 
T. Moore, D.D., Bishop of Dallas, and 
the awarding of two honorary doctor of 
divinity degrees. The recipients of the 
degrees, according to announcement by 
the Very Rev. Frederick C. Grant, dean 
and president, will be the Ven. Winfred 
H. Ziegler, Archdeacon of Chicago, and 
the Ven. Henry D. Chambers of Oregon. 
Both archdeacons will be honored for dis- 
tinguished work in the rural field. 


a ene 


Savannah Church Receives Bequest 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Mrs. Geraldine Airy, 
widow of Charles T. Airy, who died on 
April 8th, left a bequest of $10,000 to 
St. John’s Church. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Airy took an active part in the work of the 
parish, Mr. Airy having been a vestryman. 
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Lexington Diocesan 


Missions Continue > 


| of Sacred Theology by Syracuse Uni- 


Results in Parishes Throughout 


Diocese Are Encouraging; Dioc- 
esan Leads Mission at Ashland 


mendation of the diocesan depart- 

ment of religious education made a 
year ago, several more preaching and 
teaching missions have been held in the 
diocese of Lexington recently. 

On Low Sunday Bishop Abbott, the 
diocesan, began an eight-day preaching 
mission in Calvary Church, Ashland. The 
attendance at morning services increased 
steadily, and the church was filled for the 
evening services. Nine were confirmed at 
the end of the week. 

For five days, beginning April 19th, the 
Rev. B. H. Crewe, rector of St. Paul’s 


Church, Newport, conducted a mission in 


EXINGTON, Ky.—Following the recom- 


St. Thomas’ Church, Beattyville, holding | 


| presidency 


three services each day, and speaking twice 
in the local school. Sermons were deliv- 
ered in two of the nearby mountain mis- 
sion stations on Sunday the 19th. 


AFTER 
CONFIRMATION, 
WHAT? 


By 
Thomas F. 


Davies, 


D.D. 


"This little guide 
so. a, WU ine 
doubt bring help- 
ful suggestions to 

many who have been confirmed these 
many years, but who have gotten out of 
those good habits which, as Bishop Davies 
remarks, ‘often in a pinch save us in spite 
of ourselves.’ “’—The Witness. 
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C.N. Y. Suffragan 
Elected Diocesan 
Continued from page 631 


versity. 

He was ordained deacon in 1887 and 
priest in 1888 by Bishop J. Williams, and 
consecrated suffragan Bishop of Central 
New York October 7, 1924 by Bishops 
Talbot, Lloyd, Ferris, Brent, Longley, 
Woodcock, Saphore, Cook, and Oldham. 

In 1889 he married Julia Seely. 

He was curate of St. John’s Church, 
Stamford, Conn., from 1887 to 1888. In 
that year he became missionary-in-charge 
of Christ Church, Savannah, Ga., remain- 
ing until 1889, when he was called to be 
rector of St. Mary’s Church, South Man- 
chester, Conn. In 1893 he became assist- 
ant rector of St. John’s Church, Stamford, 
remaining there until 1897. 

His first charge in Central New York 
was Calvary Church, Utica, where he was 
rector from 1897 to 1925. He held a 
number of diocesan offices before his elec- 
tion as suffragan, among them being the 
of the standing committee, 
membership in the board of examining 
chaplains and the diocesan council, and 
deputy to General Convention. 


——_@———- 


Church School Teachers 
Should Help in Selection of 
Superintendents, Says Group 


Cuicaco—A_ proposal that Church 
school superintendents be nominated by 
the teaching staff rather than selected en- 
tirely by the rector was made’ at a con- 
ference of clergy and superintendents un- 
der direction of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education this week. The sugges- 
tion was made by the Rev. Harold Holt, 
D.D., rector of Grace Church, Oak Park, 


who led the discussion. The general posi- 


| tion of the priest with relation to his Church 


school should be the same as to other 
parish organizations, such as guilds, the 
group agreed. He should be the general 
director of the school, while the superin- 
tendent should be in the position of an 
executive officer. 


pe ee 
Rector Marks 10th Anniversary 


SPRINGFIELD, I1xL.—The people of 
Emmanuel Church, Champaign, celebrated 
the 10th anniversary of the rectorship of 
their parish priest, the Rev. Herbert L. 
Miller, early this month. Bishop White 
and other distinguished guests made 
speeches of congratulation and good wishes. 
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Commission Urges 
Schools of Prayer 


Bishop Hobson, Forward Movement 
Leader, Asks Clergy to Instruct 


Parishioners in Praying 
Days from Ascension to Whitsun- 


C day for Schools of Prayer is recom- 
mended by the Forward Movement Com- 
mission. 

“So far as the Christian Church goes, 
the Forward Movement started when the 
power of God’s Spirit touched those first 
disciples,” Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio 
chairman of the Forward Movement Com- 
mission, wrote to the clergy. 

“Whitsunday came for them, not as an 
automatic experience, but as the result of a 
period of preparation which consisted chiefly 
in prayer and corporate worship. 

“The Great Ten Days from Ascension to 
Whitsunday offer us the same opportunity to 
prepare for a new birth of the Spirit that 
we may be given the power to share more 
fully in His eternal Forward Movement. 

“When the majority of Church members 


INCINNATI—Use of The Great Ten 


| say, by word or action, that they don’t know 


how to pray (and that’s what they are say- 
ing), the answer is not in argument or even 
in exhortation, but in instruction. 

“Schools of Prayer (or call them what 
you will) are needed in every congregation 
throughout the Church. A little group of 


| people—if only two or three—who learn to 


pray can stir a parish with new life. 

“The Forward Movement program urges 
us to use the Ascension-Whitsunday period 
for such schools. A simple but searching 
course, Proving Prayer, may be used by cler- 
gy or lay people in groups or for individual 
instruction. 

“We can also use the Great Ten Days as 
a time for the development of a deeper fel- 


| lowship in worship. They were all with one 


accord in one place. Churches should be kept 
open, and members urged to come each day 
for a few minutes of prayer. A pamphlet, 
Our Father, has been prepared to guide our 
devotions during Ascensiontide or any other 
10-day period. It can be used by groups or 
individuals, in church, office, or home. It will 
help to answer the appeal which sincere Dis- 
ciples are ever making—Lord, teach us to 
pray. 

“Please observe the Church-wide Corpo- 
rate Communion on Whitsunday. It’s the 
great day to affirm our conviction that the 
Spirit of God is touching lives with new 
power in our day, and to pray that more and 
more of our people may be stirred by this 
Spirit. You will find an Act of Affirmation 
for use on Whitsunday on pages 52 and 53 of 
the current Foraward—day by day. 

_ “Whitsunday a year ago marked a re- 
birth in certain parishes. We’ve made further 
progress since, and evidence of new life 
grows daily.” 

——_@——_ 


Deaf “Hear” W. A. Addresses 


; Denver, Coto.—The entire proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the diocese of Colorado 
were “heard” by a delegation of deaf 
women who journeyed to Denver for the 
occasion from various parts of the state. 
Dr. A. L. Brown, president of the Colo- 
rado Institute for the Deaf and Blind, in- 
terpreted each address in sign language. 
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Synod Gives $2,500 
for Secretary Plan 


Southwest Province Pledges Sup- 
port to Provincial Secretary 
Scheme Advocated by Council 


ANSAS City, Mo.—At the 16th 

synod of the province of the South- 

west, meeting in Grace and Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, May 5th and 6th 
$2,500 was appropriated to aid in carrying 
out the plan adopted at the last meeting 
of the National Council for establishing 
a provincial secretary in each of the 
province. 

The Very Rev. Claude W. Sprouse, 
provincial representative brought the reso- 
lution from the National Council before 
the synod, which adopted the following 
resolution: 


Resolved: That the synod of the seventh 
province agrees to codperate with the Na- 
tional Council in securing a provincial secre- 
tary to be resident in this province, and to 
this end we recommend that the province 
contribute $2,500 toward the expense of car- 
rying out this plan, it being understood that 
the National Council furnish the balance that 
is necessary. It being further understood that 
the province shall look forward to sharing the 
expense of providing a provincial secretary 
for it on a 50-50 basis as soon as possible. 

This provincial secretary is to be 
elected by the National Council after con- 
sultation and agreement with the provin- 
cial council; and the whole plan becomes 
operative as soon as the $2,500 is in hand 
or subscribed. 

Meeting concurrently with the synod, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, Daughters of the 
King, Girls’ Friendly Society and a group 
of the young people of the province, 
brought distinguished representatives of 
these organizations to the sessions. Among 
these were Miss Grace Lindley, executive 
secretary, and Miss Edna B. Beardsley, 
assistant secretary of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary to the National Council; Miss Leila 
Anderson, acting educational secretary, 
and Mrs. T. K. Wade, supply secretary. 

The synod proper opened with a serv- 
ice in the Cathedral Tuesday evening, 
May 5th, with Bishop Quin of Texas as 
the preacher. Bishop Quin’s subject was 
The Threat of Secularism to Religion. 

“For the last six years,” declared Bishop 
Quin, “the total missionary offering of the 
Episcopal Church has declined. This is not 
due mainly to the depression, but rather to 
the general attitude of uninterestedness on the 
part of the people of the United States for 
anything that gives on outside the borders of 
their country.” 

In a closing appeal for loyalty to the 
Forward Movement, Bishop Quin said, 
“the Movement has grown out of a re- 
alization of the inroads of secularization.” 


FORWARD MOVEMENT, PRAISED 


The major consideration of the synod 
on the 6th was the Forward Movement. 
The synod divided into group conferences, 
the clergy being led by the Rev. Dr. James 
P. DeWolfe, of Houston; the laymen by 
B. C. Howard of Kansas City; and the 


| women by 
| groups assembled in a body and presented 
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Fr. Essex Elected 
Bishop of Quincy 
-———. Continued from page 631 


esan affairs as president of the standing 
committee, an examining chaplain, and 
several times a deputy to General Conven- 
tion. He married Charlotte J. Nason in 
1914. They have one son and one daughter. 


The Rev. Channing F. Savage of Moline was 
elected to the standing committee, the Rev. J. K. 
Putt of Griggsville, being the new president. 

Deputies to the Provincial Synod are as fol- 
lows: 

Clerical, Rev. Messrs. F. C. Price of Peoria, 
J. S. Neal of Rock Island, C. F. Savage of Mo- 
line, C. A. Abele of Warsaw; lay, Messrs. F. E. 
Brandt of Rock Island, T. R. Stokes of Kewanee, 
Thomas Beatty of Quincy, and Thomas Catterall 
of Peoria. Alternates, the Rev. Messrs. E. W. M. 
Johnson of Monmouth, K. A. Morford of Peoria, 
J. K. Putt of Griggsville, and Dean Schaad of 
Quincy; and Messrs. George A. Lyon of Peoria, 
Ben H. Potter of Rock Island, Donald Walker of 
Monmouth, and Alex Loughin of Geneseo. 


At the synod banquet on Tuesday eve- 
ning the speaker was the Rev. R. Everett 
Carr, rector of St. Peter’s Church, Chica- 
go. Other guests of honor were Bishop 
Longley, Mrs. Longley, and Deaconess 
Anne of Chicago. 

The diocesan Auxiliary met at the same 
time as the synod. 

Upon invitation of the Cathedral con- 
gregation, which will then celebrate its 


| centennial, the synod will meet in the city 


of Quincy in 1937. 


— 


Bishop Quin. Later these 
in their findings that the Forward Move- 
ment is quickening the life of the Church. 
Perhaps the most eloquent testimonial to 


| the Forward Movement it was observed, 
| was the synod’s numerical showing and 
| enthusiastic spirit. 


Bishop Capers of West Texas declined re- 
election as president, and Bishop Spencer of West 
Missouri was chosen to succeed him. The Rev. 


Alfred L. du Domaine of Joplin, Mo., was 
elected secretary, and Mr. B. C. Howard of 
Kansas City, treasurer. 


New appointments of chairmen for the provin- 
cial departments were, Bishop Wise, for the de- 
partment of finance, and Bishop Capers, for the 
commission on rural work. The other officers 
remained the same. 

Inasmuch as Dean Sprouse’s term of office 
as provincial representative to the National Coun- 
cil expires in 1937, and as there will not be an- 
other session of the synod until in 1938, he was 
reélected at this time for another term. 

Three hundred attended the provincial 
dinner held May 6th at the Woman’s City 
Club, Bishop Capers presiding. Major 
Walter S. MacAaron, commandant of 
Kemper Military School, and senior war- 
den of Christ Church, Boonville, was the 
principal speaker. Miss Lindley, Miss An- 
derson and Franklin, who represented the 
young people, were the other speakers. 


ge 
Dallas Colored Mission Thrives 
Daas, TEx.—Bishop Moore of Dal- 


las confirmed a class of four on April 
26th in the Church of the Resurrection 
(colored) which reopened February Ist, 
with 8 communicants, through the inter- 
est of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew of 
Christ Church, Dallas, with T. H. Kin- 


sella as lay reader in charge. 
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Albany Forward Movement Meeting 


ALBANY—A diocesan meeting for the 
Forward Movement was held at St. Peter’s 
Church, the Rey. C. C. Harriman, rector, 
on Thursday evening, April 30th, under 


the auspices of the diocesan Forward 
Movement commission. The Rev. Dr. 
Oliver J. Hart, rector of St. John’s 


Church, Washington, D. C., made the 
address. 
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; FELLOWSHIP 
RECREATION me Shrine Mont * MISSION 


Outings and vacations for Church people from Lent to Advent. 
Retreats and conferences as arranged. High in Alleghanies 100 
miles west of Washington. Central in Third Province by motor, 
bus or train. Grounds of rare beauty, with many recreations. 
Mineral springs, modern cottages, social and refectory hall, 
Cathedral Shrine. Rooms, meals, and service at cost—$2 a day. 
Church owned. Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M.D., Director, 
Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Virginia. Write for prospectus. 
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THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS 
By Father Hughson, O.H.C. 


An explanation of the Church’s 
teaching concerning the seven great 
mysteries of grace. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 
By Father Hughson, O.H.C. 


A simple explanation of the Chris- 
tian Faith. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
AND HENRY VIII 
60th Thousand 
By Father Hughson, O.H.C. 


25 or more, 3 cts. each 


“Henry VIII Founded the Episcopal 
Church’—this falsehood is taught 
in public schools; it is repeated to 
our people constantly by their 
friends, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. Is it not worth while for 
you to know the historic facts that 
will nail the calumny? Illustrated 
with Five Historical Portraits. 
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Social Workers to 
Meet May 24th-29th 


Many Prominent Speakers to Ad- 
dress Episcopal Social Work Con- 
ference in Atlantic City 


TLANTIC City, N. J.—The Episcopal 
A eit Work Conference, to be held 
here May 24th to 29th in association 

with the National Conference of Social 


Work, will be addressed by many leaders 
in both official and unofficial Church or- 


| ganizations for social betterment, as well 


as leaders in secular social work. 

The conference will open on May 24th 
for registration, and the sermons in va- 
rious parishes of the city will be devoted 
to consideration of the Church and social 
service. At 2 P. M. on the 25th the first 
address, on The Part-Time Diocesan So- 
cial Service Executive—Asset or Liability? 
will be given by the Rev. George W. 
Dawson, executive secretary of the New- 
ark diocesan board of social service. This 
address will be followed by one on In- 
struction before Marriage by the Rev. 
Russell S. Hubbard, rector of St. Martin’s 
Church, Providence, R. I. 

At the same hour on the following day, 
the first speaker will be the Rev. C. Ran- 
kin Barnes, president of the conference, 
who recently resigned as executive secre- 
tary of the National Social Service De- 
partment. His subject will be Practical 
Standards for Parish Social Service Com- 
mittees. The second address will be by 
the Rey. Dr. Donn Frank Fenn, presi- 
dent of the Maryland Church Mission of 
Help, on the Pastoral Use of Case Work 
in Family Adjustments. On the 27th a 
joint luncheon will be held at 1 P.M., 
sponsored by the Church Mission of Help, 
with Mrs. John M. Glenn, national pres- 
ident, presiding. Two addresses, one on 
The Church and the Social Case Work 
Method, the other on the subject, New 
Opportunities Face the Church Mission 
of Help, will be given by Miss Agnes M. 
Penrose and the Rev. Almon R. Pepper 
respectively, both CMH officers. 

At 2 P.M. on the 28th the Confer- 
ence will hear an address on The Pos- 
sibility of Including both Institutional 
Care and Foster Home Care in Homes 
for Children by Bryon T. Hacker, di- 
rector of the children’s community center, 
New Haven, Conn., followed by an ad- 
dress by Miss Sarah B. Crosby, superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia Church home 
for children. At 7 o’clock that evening, 
Bishop Matthews of New Jersey will pre- 
side at the annual dinner, which will be 
addressed by Spencer Miller, Jr., National 
Council’s consultant on industrial rela- 
tions, on The Church’s Responsibility in 
the Drive for Social Security. Edward L. 
Parker, executive secretary of the New- 
ark social service bureau,, will speak at 
the dinner on The Church’s Obligation to 
Inject Ethics into the Body Politic. 

On the 29th annual Corporate Com- 
munion will take place in the Church of 
the Ascension, with Bishop Matthews as 
celebrant. At a luncheon at 1 P.M., spon- 
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Catholic Young People’s 
League Chapter Formed 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—A chapter of 
the Catholic Young People’s League 


was formed here at St. Peter’s Church 
recently. The only requirements for 


membership are adherence to the six 

Precepts of the Church and date of 

birth within the present century. 
According to the Rev. Frank C. 


Leeming, rector, who is also chaplain 
of St. Faith’s House, meetings are to 
be held every Thursday evening, con- 
sisting of a service in the church, busi- 
ness meeting, discussion at which the 
young people report on assigned topics, 
and a social period. 

Officers have been elected as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Rutherford Strang, presi- 
dent; Charles Worthington, vice-presi- 
dent; and Miss Beatrice Hartort, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


sored by the Girls’ Friendly Society, Mrs. 
Thomas Weber, GFS social service chair- 
man, will preside, and Mrs. Crystal Bird 
Fauset of the committee on race relations 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, will speak on Building Race Atti- 
tudes with Young People. 

The last session of the conference, be- 
ginning at 3 o'clock that afternoon, will be 
held: jointly with the Church Conference 
of Social Work of the Federal Council 
of Churches. An address will be given by 
E. R. Bowen, general secretary of the 
Cooperative League, U.S.A., entitled Are 
Cooperatives the Way Out? The Rev. 
James Myers, industrial secretary of the 
Federal Council, will preside, and discus- 
sants will be Miss Winifred Chappell of 
the Methodist federation for social sery- 
ice, New York and the Rev. Spear Knebel, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Woodside, 
New York. 

All the sessions of the conference will 
be held in Ambassador Hotel, as will the 
luncheons and the dinner. There is no 
registration fee. 


—_—_@—_——_. 


Rev. John Antle Resigns as 
Columbia Coast Mission Head 


Toronto—The Rev. John Antle, su- 
perintendent of the Columbia Coast Mis- 
sion for the past thirty years, has laid 
his resignation before the Canadian board 
of missions. 

There are few more remarkable stories 
in the annals of the Church of England 
in Canada than that of the Columbia 
Coast Mission. Inseparably bound up 
with the story of the mission is the name 
of John Antle, the founder and superin- 
tendent. The mission was founded in 
1905 and has grown from one small six- 
teen-foot boat to a fleet of three splendid 
vessels, the M. V. Columbia, the M. V. 
John Antle, and the M. V. Rendezvous; 
three hospitals—St. Michael’s, Rock Bay; 
St. George’s, Alert Bay; and St. Mary’s, 
Garden Bay; also seven missions and 
churches. The territory covered by the 
activities of the Columbia Coast Mission 
totals over 20,000 square miles of sea 
and land. 
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Bishop Schmuck is 
Buried in Laramie 


Was First to Die While Missionary 
Bishop of Wyoming; Interred in 
Cathedral Close 


ARAMIE, Wyo.—The burial rites for 
the Right Rev. Dr. Elmer N. 

Schmuck, Bishop of Wyoming, who 
died suddenly on the night of April 28th, 
were conducted at St. Matthew’s Cathe- 
dral, May 2d. The Bishop had expressed 
the hope that, in the event of his dying 
while in Wyoming, he would be buried 
near the east wall of the Cathedral. This 
wish was carried out, and the grave of 
the first Bishop of Wyoming to die in 
his field of service lies between the great 
south tower and the east transept. 


SoLEMN REQUIEM HELD 

A solemn Requiem was held in the 
morning, attended by the bereaved fam- 
ily, the clergy of the district, the Cathe- 
dral chapter and the members of the ves- 
try. Bishop Ingley, coadjutor of Colorado, 
was the celebrant, Bishop Jenkins of 
Nevada read the Gospel, and Dean 
Montizambert of the Cathedral read the 
Epistle. 

Long before 11 o’clock, when the bur- 
ial service was held, the Cathedral was 
filled, the Roman Catholic clergy and the 
Protestant ministers of Laramie attend- 
ing in a body. All business in the city was 
suspended as the great bell of the Cathe- 
dral struck the hour. Six of the younger 
clergy acted as pall-bearers, bearing the 
body from the Chapel of our Saviour 
where it had rested in state since April 
30th, to the main entrance of the Cathe- 
dral. In addition to the clergy of the 


district and a number of priests from | 


neighboring dioceses, Bishops Johnson of | 


Colorado, Ingley, Fox of Western Ore- | 
gon, Jenkins, Mc.Elwain of Minnesota, | 


and Beecher of Western Nebraska were 
present. The Rev. Herald Swezy of Rock 
Springs bore the pastoral staff in reverse 
before the casket. 


BisHop Mc.Etwatn De ivers ADDRESS 


Within the Cathedral the opening | 


prayers were read by Bishop _Ingley. 


Bishop Fox, standing at the head of the | 
casket, read the lesson, while Bishop | 


Mc.Elwain, a life long friend of the fam- 
ily delivered the address. The concluding 


prayers were read by Bishop Johnson of © 
Colorado. At the grave Bishop Beecher | 


took the opening prayers, and Bishop 
Mc.Elwain said the committal and pro- 
nounced the final benediction. 

The sudden death of Bishop Schmuck 
was a great shock not only to the Church 


at large, but to the people of the see city | 
in particular. Great numbers of persons | 


visited the chapel while the body lay in 


state, guarded first by vestrymen and then © 


by the clergy. Many persons openly wept. 


Six large candles burned on the Chapel | 
altar from four o'clock on Thursday | 
afternoon until the conclusion of the rites | 


on Saturday morning. 
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ANNOUNCING !! 


THE PROSPECTUS of the 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH SERIES OF 
LESSONS FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS 
OCTOBER 1936 — SEPTEMBER 1937 


THE NEW PROSPECTUS IS NOW READY!! 


This Series of Lessons covers all seasons of the 

.. year and is used in every quarter of the compass. 

It contains lesson outlines for the year with des- 

criptive material. These lessons are Churchly in 

character, Practical, Sound Educationally, and very 
important, inexpensive. 

Before making your plans for the coming year, send for a copy of the 
PROSPECTUS and one will be sent you free of charge. 

SUMMER MATERIAL of the Episcopal Church Series of Lessons for 
Church Schools, July —September 1936, is also ready. We can supply the 
entire school with our usual Graded and Uniform Lessons for the summer 
months. No charge for postage. Place your order now!! 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY 


PUBLISTIERS 
1726 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


e e e THE PARTLY PRINTED PARISH PAPER 


Does Not Suspend Publication During July and August 


Rural parishes find that people want the Church in summer as 
well as in winter. 


Parishes at summer resorts flourish during the vacation season. 


Parishes in cities and towns find that a parish paper issued 
through the summer maintains interest and helps greatly in 
resuming activity in the fall. 


For such far-seeing parishes and missions, the Partly Printed 
Parish Paper is supplied fifty-two weeks in every year. 


Consider it for your parish this summer. Notify us at once 
that you want papers through the summer, as editions must 
be planned well in advance. 


Price 50c a hundred, postpaid. May be ordered 
for use weekly, monthly, or twice a month. 


Department of Publicity — The National Council 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Established 40 years. Church embroideries, exquisite 
Altar linens, ete. Stoles from $6.50. Burse and 
veil from $10. Surplice from $8. Cope from $70. 
Damask Mass set from $60. Silk chasuble from 
$30. Complete line of pure Irish linens and Church 
fabrics by the yard. Embroidered emblems ready 
to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 50 cts. 

L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. C., Tel. Wis. 2752 


Exquisite 


for 


Sacristy, 
Chapel, 
Prayer 


Corner, 


etc. 


Imported statuettes, in color, of prac- 
tically all of the traditional English 
Saints and many of the Apostolic Saints. 
Size, 1014 inches high. 

PRICE, each, $6.00 
Solid oak niche, PRICE, $2.50 


AMMIDON and COMPANY 


31 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 
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“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


HOWARD C. CRELLIN, PRIEST 

Reprietp, S. D.—The Rev. Howard 
Clarence Crellin, rector of St. George’s, 
Redfield, was instantly killed on the night 
of April 24th, 1936, when his car collided 
with a truck. 

The Rev. Mr. Crellin was born Sep- 
tember 9th, 1880 at Chardon, Ohio. He 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Oberlin College in 1907 and gradu- 
ated from Oberlin Theological Seminary 
in 1911 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Until 1929 he was a Congre- 
gationalist missionary in South Dakota. 
During the war he was chief mechanic, 
Battery A, 13th Field Artillery, and 
served in the Army of Occupation. 

He was confirmed in 1928, ordained 
deacon by Bishop Burleson in, 1929 and 
priest by Bishop Roberts of South Dakota 
in 1930. He had served St. George’s 
Parish, Redfield, since his ordination. 

The funeral was held in St. George’s 
Church, April 27th, conducted by Bishop 
Roberts and the Rev. Messrs. Edward 
Todd, Alfred J. Haines, and W. F. John- 
son. The burial was in Chardon, Ohio. 
Mrs. Crellin, whom he married in 1917, 


and a son survive. 


Sy Se 


SMITH O. DEXTER, PRIEST 


Boston—The Rev. Smith Owen Dex- 
ter, rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd here since 1932, died at his home 
in Cambridge after an illness of some 
months. He was born in Nayatt, R. L., 
July 19, 1872, the son of Lewis and 
Ellen Smith Owen Dexter. He received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Har- 
vard College in 1898 and that of Bachelor 
of Divinity from the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School, Cambridge, in 1901. He 
was ordained deacon in 1901 and priest in 
1902 by Bishop Lawrence. Before be- 
coming the rector of Trinity Church, Con- 
cord, where he remained for 25 years 
from 1907 to 1932, he was associated with 
the work in Grace Church, New Bedford, 
1901 to 1902; Grace Church, Dayton, 
Wash., 1902 to 1905; and Christ Church, 
Germantown, Pa., in 1905 to 1907. Dur- 
ing his residence in Concord, he was in 
charge of St. Anne’s, Lincoln, for nine 
years, 1923 to 1932. 

The Rev. Mr. Dexter’s name was in- 
dissolubly linked with the social gospel. 
Believing in the power of non-violence, 
he supported all movements tending, as 
he strongly felt, to make life more just 
and better for the working man. Funeral 
services were conducted by Bishop Sherrill 
of Massachusetts, assisted by the Rev. 
Richard T. Loring of Waban, in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Boston, 
on May 4th. The Rev. Mr. Dexter is 
survived by his wife, formerly Miss Helen 
Denison of New Bedford, and by his 
daughter, Mrs. Richard T. Loring. 
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GEORGE P. DOUGHERTY, PRIEST 


Newark, N. J.—The Rev. George 
Pryor Dougherty, rector of Christ Church, 
Bloomfield and Glen Ridge, from Decem- 
ber 1921 until February 1936, died at the 
rectory on Thursday, April 30th. 

The Rev. Mr. Dougherty was born in 
Bordentown January 24, 1880. He was 
graduated from Taylor University, Up- 
land, Ind., and prepared for the ministry 
at Drew Seminary in Madison, now Drew 
University. 

His first charge was Broad Street Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church, ‘Trenton, 
whence he went to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at West Orange and then to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Wood- 
bridge. For twelve years he was pastor of 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Newark. 

In 1920 on the first Sunday in Advent, 
he was called to serve as assistant to the 
late Archdeacon Frederick B. Carter, then 
acting rector of Christ Church, Bloom- 
field and Glen Ridge. On June 12, 1921, 
he was ordained deacon, six months later 
he was ordained priest and began the 
rectorship which he held until his resigna- 
tion February, 1936, when he was made 
rector-emeritus. During his very happy 
rectorship of 15 years, he removed the debt 
from the church and built up the parish 
until it now numbers 1625 communicants. 

——_o——_ 
ERNEST W. WOOD, PRIEST 


New YorK—The Rev. Ernest Wether- 
hill Wood, Army chaplain with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, died recently at 
Fort Jay, Governors Island. 

Colonel Wood was born in New York 
and graduated from Columbia in 1897, 
Union Theological Seminary in 1900 and 
General Theological Seminary in 1902. He 
obtained the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity from the Berkeley Divinity School in 
1907. 

He was ordained deacon in 1902 by 
Bishop Potter and priest in 1904 by Bishop 
Lines. 

He was missionary at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Woodlawn, from 1901 to 1902, 
leaving to become assistant at St. Paul’s 
Church, Paterson, N. J. He remained 
there until 1904, when he became priest- 
in-charge of All Saints’ Church, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. From 1905 to 1908 he was 
vicar of St. Mark’s Church, Southboro, 
Mass. He became assistant at Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Philadelphia, in 1908, remain- 
ing until 1911, when he became rector of 
St. Paul’s, Montrose, Pa. In 1913 he en- 
tered the service as a chaplain, serving in 
the Philippines, China, Texas, France, 
New York, California, Colorado, and 
Panama. He was cited for his service dur- 
ing the War in France. 

Colonel Wood is survived by his wife, 
the former Antonia H. Albert, whom he 
married in 1903, and a daughter, Cath- 
erine Wood. 

ee ee, 
WALTER CABOT BAYLIES 

Boston—Walter Cabot Baylies, a not- 
able figure in the civic, Church, industrial, 
and social life of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, died at Phillips House on May 
3d, at the age of 73 years. 

He was born in Taunton, Mass., the 
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son of Edmund Lincoln Baylies and 
Nathalie Elizabeth Ray Baylies. He grad- 
uated from Phillips Exeter Academy and 
from Harvard College (Class of 1884). 
In addition to acquiring great prominence 
in the business world, Mr. Baylies gave 
generously of his time to the direction of 
welfare associations. He was a generous 
supporter of Church work and associated 
with Emmanuel parish, Boston. At the 
time of his death he was a member of the 
diocesan department of finance. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, on May 6th 
by the Rev. Dr. Phillips E. Osgood, rec- 
tor, assisted by the Rev. Elwood Wor- 
cester, rector emeritus, and the Rev. 
Henry M. Medary of Taunton. 

Mr. Baylies is survived by his wife, 
formerly Miss Charlotte Upham, and by 
four sons and two daughters: Lincoln, 
George Upham, Walter Ray, and Edmund 
Baylies, Mrs. Randall Clifford and Mrs. 
Ludwig Schultz. 

SN on 
MRS. ALBERT W. DUY, JR. 


BiLoomssurc, Pa—Mrs. Albert W. 
Duy, Jr., daughter-in-law of A. W. Duy, 
chancellor of the diocese of Harrisburg, 
and a faithful communicant of St. Paul’s 
Church here, died Easter morning. Al- 
though she had been in ill health for several 
years, her death, resulting from grippe and 
complications, was a shock to her friends. 
A requiem Eucharist was held in St. Paul’s 
Church. 

ook Peale 
GEORGE HIGGINSON, JR. 

Cuicaco—Word was received here of 
the death in New York April 26th of 
George Higginson, Jr., former prominent 
Chicago Churchman. For many years Mr. 
Higginson, who was 72, was a transporta- 
tion company executive and investment 
banker in Chicago. 

Mr. Higginson was active in various 
phases of Church work in Chicago. He 
served as president of the Church Club 
in 1914 and 1915. After moving East, he 
was active at Trinity Church, Lenox, 
Mass., for years. Funeral services were 
at Lenox on April 28th. Mrs. Higginson 
and two daughters survive. 

cia la Gedo 


DORA E. VANNIX 


Sioux Faus, §. D—Mrs. Dora E. | 


Vannix, secretary of the South Dakota 
Church League of the Isolated, died here 
on May 3d. During the World War, Mrs. 
Vannix had charge of correspondence for 
service men of the Episcopal Church who 
were in service in France and the army 
camps of this country. 

In 1920 Bishop Hugh L. Burleson ap- 
pointed her secretary in charge of the Iso- 
lated in small towns where no Church 
services were held. All of this work was 
done from a wheel chair or a hospital bed, 
as she was practically helpless from an ex- 
treme case of arthritis which caused se- 
vere suffering. Her patience was a lesson 
to all who knew her and her cheerful and 
pleasing letters to families whom she had 
never seen, had a unique turn to them. 

Mrs. Vannix was born July 25, 1865, 
at Canfield, Ontario. Two sons, the Rev. 
St. Claire Vannix, of Hot Springs, and 
Cecil Vannix of Low Point, Ill., and 
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three sisters survive her. Funeral services 
were held in Calvary Cathedral on May 
Sth, conducted by Dean Woodruff and the 
Rev. Don H. Henning. A requiem Eucha- 
rist was celebrated and the body lay in 
state in the Cathedral before the funeral. 
Se ei 
MARY ROBBINS WINN 

OrLanvo, Fra—Mary Robbins Winn, 
wife of James S. Winn, died on April 
24th from a brief illness which came sud- 
denly while she and Mr. Winn were at- 
tending the diocesan convention of South 
Florida in St. Petersburg. 

She was born in Rochester, New York, 
and after her marriage she and Mr. Winn 
made their home in Evanston, IIl., where 
they were devoted members of St. Luke’s 
parish for many years, including the whole 
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of Bishop Stewart’s rectorship. She ren- 
dered efficient service there as chairman of 
the Altar Guild, and Mr. Winn was senior 
warden. 

Since making their home in Orlando, 
Mr. and Mrs. Winn have helped greatly 
in the Cathedral parish, where he is a 
valued member of the Cathedral chapter. 
Mrs. Winn’s beautiful character drew 
warm friendships wherever she was known, 
her helpful sympathy ever extended to 
those in sorrow or need. 

A daughter and two sons survive: 
Mary Winn Gibson of Watertown, N. Y.; 
Warren Robbins Winn of Mosinee, Wis.; 
and James S. Winn, Jr. of New York City. 

The burial service was held in the Ca- 
thedral on April 27th by Bishop Wing and 


Dean Johnson. Burial was in Rochester. 


Endowment Insurance 


in 15—20—25 or 30 years or ma- 


turing at face value at age 60 or 65 


Endowment insurance is a medium 


for saving while providing life insurance 
protection for a beneficiary. An Endow- 
ment policy builds up a fund for the in- 
sured’s future use, or becomes payable 
to a beneficiary if the insured dies before 
the normal maturity of the contract. 


This form of investment is safe, and 
advantageous for those who must con- 


serve their resources. 


This Corporation’s facilities are avail- 
able to the clergy, lay officials, and active 
lay workers of the Church, and to mem- 
bers of their immediate families. 


For further information and rates, write to the 


Church Life Insurance Corporation 


(A subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 


20 Exchange Place, New York 
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Correspondence | 
Continued from page 010 —————— 


whole congregation how every giver stands. 

Why are our vestries so afraid of this 
as Dean Day intimates and as I have found? 
Why should not every member of a parish 
know what the other members give? If 
they did know they would not put off of 
the vestry some of the largest givers as 
they sometimes do, and elect those who give 
nothing or very little. I have even found 
it dificult to get the vestrymen of parishes 
to look at the pledge cards of people. Very 
often no one really knows what people give 
but the treasurer. 

Such things should be out in the open. 
If they were, if such lists were published, 
I am confident people would give more. I 
have usually found that those who oppose 
them are not giving what they should and 
for obvious reasons want no publicity in 
the matter. 


Recently the Red Cross asked for funds | 


to help the flooded areas in the East. Each 
gift in this town was recorded in the paper 
in a prominent place. I wish there was a 
canon in the Church that would cause a 
list of pledges and payments to be published 
at each parish meeting. If people are giving 
what they should they are not and can not 
be ashamed... . 
(Rev.) RopNey F. Coss. 
Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


Classified Advertising 


RATES 


a. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


b. Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


c. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
5 cts. per word including box mumber and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


d. Minimum price per insertion, $1.00. 


e. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


f. Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Memorial 


IN BLESSED MEMORY of Parricx Witi1amM 

Ear tr, an eminent Irish scientist whose ancestor, 
Colonel William Earle, fought for William, Prince 
of Orange, at the Battle of the Boyne, who 
entered into rest the fourth day of July, 1885, 
also in blessed memory of his wife. Jane La Touche 
Earle, descendant of a noble French Protestant 
family who were exiled from France for their 
faith by the ungodly persecutor Louis XIV, who 
entered into rest at Dublin on the fourteenth day 
of May, 1886. A tribute of affection from their 
children, Emily Jane La Touche Earle and Chaplain 
Edward Henry La Touche Earle, U. S. Army retired, 
of Windsor, Ontario, Canada. ‘‘These are they 
who came out of great tribulation and have 
washed their robes and made them white in the 


blood of the Lamb.” 


Died 


AITKINS—At Mendham, N. J., on May 1, 

1936, Bessie Pearl, beloved wife of Rev. James 
F. Aitkins and mother of Arthur D. and Mary 
Elizabeth F. Aitkins and sister of Mrs. Arthur G. 
Sammis of Huntington, L. I. Requiem Mass at 
St. Mark’s Church on Saturday, May 2, at 9 
o'clock. Interment at St. John’s Baptist Cemetery, 
Ralston, N. J. 


Died—Continued 


BOARDING—Continued 


HASTINGS—Mrs. Fannie Jane. Mother of the 

Reverend L. B. Hastings—rector—St. Johns, 
Milwaukee, in her eighty-eighth year. Funeral from 
St. Johns—April 30—burial at Nashotah—Dean 
Moore of Evanston took burial office. Fr. Hastings 
the requiem, assisted by Fr. Seully an old St. 
Albans boy. Six St. Albans boys acted as_pall 
bearers, and Fr. Patterson took the committal. 


Requiescat in pace. 


New York 


TO THOSE that desire comfort, rest, wholesome 

food in abundance. The great outdoors, invigor- 
ating air that does one so good. Large lawn, 
flowers and garden. Benefit yourself with a short 
or long stay. Rates on application. EusNeER’s, 
MonriceLtto, New York. 


GIFFORD—Entered into Paradise on Monday, 

April 27th at a nursing home in Guilford, 
Connecticut, AcNes L. Girrorp for over twenty- 
five years Superintendent cf the Kips Bay Day 
Nursery, New York. “Grant her, O Lord, Eternal 
rest, and let her Light perpetual shine upon her. 


WOOD—Lt. Col. Ernest WETHERILL Woop, 

Chaplain U.S. A., died April 3, 1936, at Station 
Hospital, Governor’s Island, N.Y. He is survived 
by his wife, Antonia Albert Wood; two daughters, 
Katharine Marianna Wood, Margaret Wetherill 
Wood, and one son, Midshipman Wetherill Wood, 


Jr. 


Minute 


Adopted at a Special Meeting of the Vestry 
of the Church of the Epiphany of Washington, 
D. C., held April 2, 1936. : 
IN THE PASSING from the life of the parish 

of our beloved Dr. Wirr1am Hoxriann Wit- 

MER we are conscious of our great loss and at the 
same time we feel a great sense of gratitude 
that he lived. ; 
We henor his memory for the services he performed 
to this Parish as Vestryman, as well at to the 
Church at large, and are proud that his son is 
one of our number to carry on that part of life’s 
work which Dr. Witmer held so close to his 
heart. The name of Wilmer is well known in our 
American Church History and as we inscribe this 
minute on the records of this Parish to his 
memcry, we add another brilliant example of 
Christian manhood to that history. 

NOW BE IT RESOLVED, that a copy of 
this minute be sent to his widow and family with 
our deep sympathy and affectionate regard, and 
to Tue Livinc CuurcnH, the CHurcHMAN and 
the Sournern CxHurcHMan, for publication 
therein. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at St. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY'S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


Florida and Washington, D. C. 


THE ABBOTT HOUSE, 1451 Harvard St., N.W., 

Washington, D. C., and 239 N.E. 17th St., 
Miami, Fla. Clean and well appointed. For the 
discriminating traveler who appreciates refined en- 
vironments and home comforts. Daily and weekly 
rates. Maup M. Assott, Hostess. 


New York 


SMALL HOME for retired priests. Hudson River. 
Managed by brothers. $10 weekly. Write, Box 
R-111, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th St., 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at 
reasonable rates. Breakfast if desired, no other 
meals served. References required. For rates and 
reservations address the Sister Surerior, C.S.M., 
407 West 34th St., New York. 


a ae 2 ne 
LARGE HOUSE on high ground over looking 
Leng Island Sound and Huntington Harbor 
restricted beach. Well appointed rooms and baths, 
home cooking. Daily and weekly rates and refer- 
ences. Appress Hostess P. O. Box 474, Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, New York. : 


France 


AMERICAN LADY owning charming villa in 

St. Malo, France, can take two or three guests. 
Rcom and breakfast from $10.00 to $13.00 a week. 
Recommended by Rey. Elliott Darlington. Appress 
Virra Arasama, Ave. pu Pare, St. Mato, 
FRANCE. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 
Sisters oF St. Joun Baptist. For women re- 
covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 


rooms, $10-$15. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL'S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sister 1N CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials — 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Fonts—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Gerssrer, Inc., 450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE 


AEOLIAN PIPE ORGAN, three manuals with 

Sclo and Echo organs, 51 stops including harp 
and chimes, 20 couplers, combination action. Orig- 
inal cost $45,000. To settle an estate now of- 
fered for $8,500, including freight and installa- 
tion. Specification upon request. P. O. Box 1782, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church Literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


SEE SEEnee ee 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 
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FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 
use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 

Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawcett 

Company, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


GOTHIC VESTMENTS, hand made, inexpensive, 

individually designed. Also stoles, Sent on ap- 
proval. Sr. Curisropser’s Guirp, 23 Christopher 
St., New York. Chelsea 2-7941. 


— a See eee 
POSITIONS WANTED 


SUMMER SUPPLY. Rector large important city 

Parish desires Summer supply and two consec- 
utive months June to September. Good Preacher. 
References. Box H-114, Tue Living CHurcH 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ; 


WANTED. A director of a N. Y. State bank 

(member of Investment Committee) will advise 
trustees and other investors as to bonds suitable 
for legal or general investment. 21 years’ suc- 
cessful experience. Fee: % of 1%. References. 


Box C-113, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


May 16, 1936 


Heads Albany Standing Committee 


ALBANY—At its organization meeting 
held following the Diocesan Convention, 
the Standing Committee of the diocese of 
Albany elected the Rev. I. G. Rouillard, 
formerly secretary, president; and the Rev. 
George F. Bambach, secretary. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Clericus Hears Description 
of Work of General Seminary 


WILMINGTON, DeEL.—The clericus of 
the diocese of Delaware at its April meet- 
ing heard the Rev. C. A. Simpson of the 
General Theological Seminary give an ad- 
dress on the work of the Seminary. 
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Forward Manual Used in Ontario 


Hanna, Ont.—A relief settlers’ col- 
ony of 38 families at Hanna, Ontario, re- 
ceived copies of the Forward Movement 
manual, Forward—day by day, through 
the interest of Frederick Kates, a Vir- 
ginia seminary student. 
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COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


HeDetaGeA TOON A i 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Geneva, New York 
Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 


Liberal Arts course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S. 


For catalog and information address 
Faye Huntingten Klyver, Ph.D., Dean 


Saint Mlary’s School 
Peekskill New York 
College Preparatory and 


General Courses 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 
A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
Individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 


Fee - $250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to1l. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


A Church Preparatory School 
for boys from the sixth grade on. 
The classes are small and high 
standards are maintained. The 


boys lead a well-balanced life with 


ample athletics and _ recreation. 


The enrollment is limited to 120. 
For catalogue, address, 
GEORGE L. BARTON, JR., PH.D. 
DeVeaux School 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S 


An Episcopal country school for boys. Thorough 
college preparation. Accredited. Fine traditions. 
Large campus; three athletic fields. Moderate rates. 
Catalogue. Rev. Churchill G. Chamberlayne, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Headmaster, Box L, Richmond, Virginia. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


THE BISHOP'S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
equipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 
Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 
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St. Katharine’s School 


Davenport, Iowa 


Church School for Girls 


Prepares for college entrance—Eastern or West- 
ern. Many women now Church leaders had 
their training at this school. Hill top campus 
and cultured home atmosphere inducive to high 
scholastic work. Also Junior Department. 

52nd Year. Low Tuition Rates. 

Suitable terms. Under the direc- 

tion of: 
THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 

For catalog address: 


SISTER SUPERIOR, St. Katharine’s School, 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


1832 


| Art. 
| rates. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 1936 
The Maryland Diocesan School for Girls. Accredited. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Modern equipment and methods, Reasonable 
Athletics. Riding. Address: Principal, 


| LAURA FOWLER, A.B., Box L, Reisterstown, Md. 


ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
An Episcopal country school for girls, College 
preparatory course with graduates in the lead- 


ing Eastern colleges. General course also with 
music and art. Attractive buildings. Riding and 
other outdoor activities all year. Swimming 
pool. Catalogue on request. 

LOUISA DeB. BACOT BRACKETT, A.B. 
(Mrs. Jeffrey R.) Headmistress 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


93rd Year. Episcopal. Effective preparation for 
C.E.B. Examinations. General course. H. S. grad- 


| uates prepared intensively for college. Secretarial. 


New academic 
Ophelia S. T. 


building. Riding, Pool. Sports. 
Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


GUNSTON HALL 


SCHOOL for girls in National Capital. 
General academic and college preparatory 
work. Two years college course. Special 
courses in Art, Dramatics, Music, Ex- 
pression. Home Economics, Commercial. 
Estab. 1892. Catalog on request. 

Mary L. Gildersleeve, Mary B. Kerr, M.A., 
Principals. Richard N. Mason, Bus. Mer. 
1916 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


KEMPER HAL ‘corcsri corse 


Graduates have won entrance scholarships to 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, 
Barnard, Mills, and Rockford colleges. Music, 
Art, Dramatics. Domestic Science. All sports. 
Junior School, Tuition and board $850. Address: 


THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


College Preparatory 
and 


Box L.C. 


MILWAUKEE - DOWNER 


COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


An Accredited College for W omen 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.8. 

degrees. Academic Programs, Home Economica, 

Music, Art, Speech, Occupational Therapy. 
LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 


For Bulletins, address the Registrar, Room G 


SCHOOL of NURSING 


(Fully Accredited) 


General course in medical, surgical, pediatric and 
obstetric nursing with affiliated courses in special 
subjects (psychiatry, communicable diseases, visiting 
nursing) included in the three year course. 


Class enters in September. 


High School graduates accepted (College prepar- 
atory course preferred). 


Apply:- Director School of Nursing 


HOSPITAL OF ST. BARNABAS and 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


685 High Street Newark, New Jersey 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
BERKELEY — CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


THE EpiscopAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOO 


Affiliated with Yale University 
Address Dean W. P. Ladd, 80 Sachem Street 


TheGeneral Theological Seminarp 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. . 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


appREss THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 


When writing to schools 
mention that you saw the ad- 
vertisement in “The Living 


Church 


o-~-, 


Now Ready 


CHRISTIANITY IN THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 


By the Most Rev. William Temple, D.C.L. 
Archbishop of York and Primate of England 


Lectures delivered by 
Archbishop Temple in 
January of this year at the 
University of Chicago un- 
der the auspices of the 
Moody Foundation. 


“For myself, I am quite confident that 
the future of civilization at this moment 
depends mainly upon the answer that men 
are going to give to questions concerning 
the personality of God and the immortality 
of the individual soul.’—Evxcerft. 


or. 
Christianly u e 
an ought qd Pract 
a Ce 
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Subjects Discussed: 


e The Relations Between 
Philosophy and Reli- 
gion. 


e Personality in Theology 
and Ethics. 


e Christian Ethics in Ap- 
plication to Individ- 
uals and to Groups. 


$1.50 Plus Postage 


-+ Archbishop Temple’s Washington Addresses -! 
THE CENTRALITY OF CHRIST 


“Tn a world confused in the maze of 
new things in science, a fresh application 
of psychology and a changing ethic, Dr. 
Temple’s book comes as a refreshing 
draught to a thirsty people. . . . The 
casual reader will get little from the 
book for it is closely written but anyone 
who wishes to read and think at the 
same time will be well rewarded. 
Throughout Dr. Temple stresses the 
importance of scriptural influence in the 
lives of people, and the Christian’s 
bounden duty to be governed by those 
principles laid down by our Lord.”— 
The Episcopal Pulpit. 


14 East 41st Street, New York City MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


“Many who heard Archbishop Temple in 
his recent visit to America, and many more 
who did not, will want to read this lucid 
and convincing exposition of the ‘new 
super-naturalism’ of this ranking philos- 
opher and theologian of present day Eng- 
lish thought. It represents a brief series of 
lectures delivered here but gives a fine 
sample of Temple’s full system of belief as 
published earlier in his imposing volume ~ 
Nature, Man and God. A splendid little 
book.” —The Bonebrake Theological Semi- 
nary Bulletin. 


$1.00 Plus Postage 


1801 W. Fond duLac Ave., Milwaukee 


